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CLARENCE COOK LITTLE 


More games, fewer babies. 


Volume XIII 


(See EpucATION) 








Does CONVERSATION 
INCREASE 


YOUR CIGARETTES? 







+++ KEEP MOUTH-HAPPY WITH $PUD’S COOLER SMOKE! 


When two or three are gathered together... when new ever-refreshing smoke is 169 cooler by scientific test. 
acquaintances are interesting ...do you smoke lots of This greater coolness serves to heighten your enjoy- 
cigarettes? Then be sure they are Spuds. Your final ment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor. It makes Spud the 


welcome new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco 


enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The 


Spud of the heavy session leaves your mouth in 
its original moist-cool comfort... your tobacco 


appreciation still alive and undulled. Spud’s Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 





JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff...but by first pack. 


Surprise of first puff soon forgotten...continued cool- 


How the coolness of Spud smoke was proved scientifi- 


cally, and what “Smoke 16% Cooler by Test” means to 





ness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. you, are told in this little book, sent gladly on request. 


MENTHOL~COOLED $ Dp Ui D CIGARETTES 
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Che New SUPER’ DELUXE 




























This new tire from the factory of master craftsmen is created for 
the up-to-date motorist who wants safety and years of service 
without tire renewals. 


For as many miles as you will drive any car, a set of these tires 
will carry you the whole distance, leaving plenty to spare. 

So perfectly is this tire designed; so flawless are the materials; so 
painstakingly is it made; so skillfully is its deep non-skid all- 
season tread fashioned that it richly deserves the title, ““The Per- 
fectly Balanced Tire’. 


From the Bead, through its side wall, to its massive wear-resist- 
ing tread, this SUPER DELUXE possesses original features not 
found, we believe, in any other tire. 


Its price is obviously high, higher perhaps than any other tire 
made, yet only a decade ago you paid considerably more* for 
tires which surprised you if they lasted five thousand miles. 

The LEE SUPER DE LUXE is recommended for your new car, and 
it is as economical for Fords and Chevrolets as for the larger and 
most costly cars. 


Go to any LEE dealer. Order a full set with the LEE DE LUXE 
Special Tube and forget tire troubles. 


* In May, 1919, our price to dealers on a 37 x 5 fabric tire was $58.10. Retail price 
obviously higher. The cost of a LEE SUPER DE LUXE of equivalent size is con- 
siderably less. 

GENERAL OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U.S. A. 
FACTORIES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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the worn spots 
.. make them look like new! 





Here is an astonishing machine 

that scrapes, waxes and polishes 

your floor at a fraction of the 
usual cost 


AM amazing new machine which 
plugs into an electric light outlet 
like a vacuum cleaner, and requires no 
more skill to operate, enables you todo 
the job yourself. It takes off com- 
pletely the old varnish or shellac... 
sandpapers the floor to velvet smooth- 
ness . . . vigorously rubs in coats of 
wax... then polishes the wax to a 
lovely lustre. 

The change in your floors astonishes 
you. They look like new. Not only that 
—but they stay that way, for the ma- 
chine takes care of them forever after. 
A few minutes’ occasional polishing, an 
annual or semi-annual rewaxing (oper- 
ations absurdly easy), and your floors 
become the constant envy and admi- 
ration of your friends. 

In addition, the Ponsell Floor Ma- 
chine takes care of your other floors. 
It gives linoleum a lustre surpassing 
anything you have ever known, scrubs 
tile, cement, or any other kind of floors 
as they never could be scrubbed by 








hand, and without the least splashing. 

We have branch offices in 24 cities 
ready to serve you. Upon request, we 
offer a free demonstration in your own 
home. Or if you are too far from our 
nearest branch, a 10-day FREE trial. 

But first write for a complete de- 
scription of this mar- 
velous little ma- 
chine, and what it 
Tear off the 
coupon 


does. 
now as a 
reminder, and then 
We 


promise you an 


mail to us. 


answer promptly. 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co; 
220-230 West 19th Street, 
Dept. 24 New York City 
Please mail me complete information regarding your 
Electric Floor Machine, This does not obligate me 
in any way whatever, 


Name— 
Address 


City — 


















LETTERS — 


Sips 
Sirs: 

In the Jan. 14 issue of Time, there is an 
article on Secretary of State Kellogg, in which 
the statement is made that “he sips sparingly.” 

Is this not an ironic comment on Prohibition? 
If the Secretary of State is allowed to sip, how 
ever sparingly, may we not expect a reasonable 
immunity from the law if we also sip? Should 
not Congress issue a list of those who may sip 
and those who will be arrested if they are caught 
sipping? Then you would not be troubled with 
letters from curious people like myself. 

I enjoy Time very much, 

JAMES RAMP 











© ees AG 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Among the places in the U. S. where one 
can sip sparingly and legally are the vari- 
ous embassies in Washington, D. C. Also, 
possessors of sips bought before Prohi- 
bition, or prescribed by a doctor since, may 
sip legally —Eb. 


West & Son 
Sirs 

| am sending you under separate cover, a copy 
of the testimony taken at the hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
on Dec. 12, 18 and 19, 1928. This hearing was 
in connection with the nomination of my father, 
Roy O. West, as Secretary of the Interior. 

I think that the article appearing in the Dec. 
17 issue [of Time] was somewhat unfair and 
inaccurate in its statements regarding my father’s 
connection in a legal way with Mr. Insull and 
his company and also with regard to stock hold- 
ings. 

As you will note my father sold his stock 
in Insull companies before his appointment was 
announced and before he took the oath of office 
last July. Whoever wrote that article apparently 
had not investigated the facts. If he had looked 
into the matter and then persisted in printing 
the article it would seem that in all fairness, an 
explanation or apology, or both, would be in 
order, especially in view of my father’s subse- 
quent confirmation which took place today by < 
two to one vote of 54 to 27. 

Owen A. WEstT 

Chicago, IIl. 

Let Son West re-scan the article and 
observe that Time spoke of Secretary of 
Interior Roy O. West’s “past affiliations 
and investments” when stating the con- 
sensus of opinion that “it looked very 


TIME 
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PROSPERING 


INDUSTRY MAKES 
ACTIVE MARKETS 


USY factories create payrolls, and payrolls 

create markets. Piedmont Carolinas facto- 
ries are busy, and their low production costs in- 
sure continuous operation. 


Piedmont Carolinas workmen are earning, which 
insures their ability to buy. They do buy, and 
here is the evidence: 


A manufacturer of bulk and packaged foods re- 
ports that his ratio of sales of the higher priced 
package line in Piedmont Carolinas is 42% 


greater than his national average. 


Automobile sales are increasing faster than the 
average for the rest of the country. Consumption 
of shoe ‘trical current has grown faster than the 
increase for the Nation at large. 

For the fourth consecutive year, Piedmont Caro- 
linas has set a record for the sale of electric 
ranges. 

Fifty per cent of one manufacturer’s southern 
sales (electrical supplies), and 25% of another 


Located in 





‘can market it more easily 


= uu 


manufacturer’s southern volume (heating equip- 
ment) are made here. 


Wealth, per capita, is increasing faster than in 
five of the wealthiest states of the Union. Every 
year sees $225,000,000 worth of foods and feed- 
stuffs imported here from other states. Building 


is 66% greater in dollar volume than the national 
average. 


No matter what you make or sell, you can mar- 
ket it easily here. If you manufacture your prod- 
uct in this low-cost, high- -production area, you 
not only in Piedmont 
Carolinas, but throughout the whole Nation. 


PROOF? 


Proof? You will find it abundantly in 
the book Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You. A copy will be 
sent you gladly. Your request, sent to 
Industrial Department, Room 823 Mer- 
cantile Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., will re- 


ceive prompt,courteous attention. Write 





DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 
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What awaits 
you beyond 
the horizon? | 


Will it be a happy experience that 
you will remember for years to 
come...will it be another trip of 
which you have always dreamed? 

When you join an American 
Express Escorted Tour you become 
a member of a happy, congenial 
group for whom all travel problems 
have been solved. Tickets, accom- 
modations, hotels are all safely 
booked ahead; your sightseeing care- 
fully planned, your time scheduled 
entirely to joy and new adventures. 

Everywhere you go, you travel un- 
der the guidance of an experienced 
Tour-Manager who knows the quick- 
est routes, the most intriguing sights. 
He will explain continental customs, 
modes and ideas and banish all travel 
worry. Write to any American Express 
office or to the nearest office below 
for any of the booklets and read about 
the pleasures to come. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway - - - + + New York 
58 East Washington Steeet- - Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send booklets giving details of the tours checked 
0 Limited Expense Tours — Summer Months, $412 up 
0 Popular Summer Tours—$770 to $1170 

0 Quality Tours—$1233 to $2160 
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Address _.....-- Ree ee 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 
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Mrs. HERBERT HOOVER 





More charm than he has? 


much as though Secretary West’s appoint- 
ment would not be confirmed.” 

This consensus having been reversed by 
the Senate (Time, Jan. 28), congratula- 
tions to Secretary West and his son—Ep. 


A 


——— 


A Personal Insult 
Sirs: 

In talking about possible Cabinet appointments 
(Time, Jan. 28), you say: “Not to be anything: 
any woman. Reason: Mr. Hoover wants in his 
Cabinet persons of wide political experience, 
which no woman has.” 

I take this as a personal insult. I have 
worked for the Republican Party for five years, 
and, if I may say so, have had some success in 
getting-out-the-vote. My husband, a Democrat, 
has failed utterly in trying to do the same for 
his party. 

I do not want a job in the Hoover Cabinet. 
Furthermore, I do not believe that Mr. Hoover 
feels that women (as such) are politically in- 





capable. Look at his wife; she has wide ex 
perience and more charm than he has. Look 
at Mrs. Coolidge; she is the high-light of the 


Coolidge administration. 
Shame on you, TIME, every woman cries. 
Mrs. Emma Woop ‘THOMAS 
Chicago, IIl. 


Stirs: WOMEN ARE GLAD TO BE WITHOUT POLITI- 


CAL EXPERIENCE WHEN THEY GAZE UPON MALI 
SPECIMENS STOP I SAW THE SENATE IN SESSION 
YESTERDAY STOP I KNOW. 


Mrs. W. G. BELL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—o— 
Women of Texas 
Sirs: 

The paragraph quoted in Time, Jan. 14 issue, 
from a letter to Franklin D. Roosevelt from 
one John C. Box of Texas, of whom I’ve never 
heard, is fairly representative of the expressions 


of those who continue to use their efforts and in- 
fluence to “break up” the Democratic party. 

I have preserved the evidence, both written and 
printed, of the unbelievably nasty methods used 
to abuse and attack the Democratic nominee for 
president of the Anti-Smith forces and by those 
who were religiously intolerant. There are those 
in the South who regard religious liberty as the 
peculiar privilege of their own kind. There are 
also women in Texas who offered prizes to those 
who would “scour” the country and secure the 
most votes for Hoover. (Was it the women who 
were to purify politics?).... 

Jo MILLER GRAVES 
(Mrs. W. F.) 

Honey Grove, Tex. 

The Box of whom Mrs. Graves had 
never heard is her party’s whip in the 
House of Representatives.—Eb. 
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Hard-Boiled 
Sirs: 

What do you mean by calling a hard-boiled 
publisher a sociologist in the last issue of Truk? 
Where do you get that stuff? 

GEORGE J. HECHT 
Publisher. 

“Children, the Parents’ Magazine” 

New York City 

Hard-boiled Publisher Hecht is secretary 
of New York City’s Welfare Council.— 
Ep. 

—_—o—- 
Sows, Hens, etc. 
Sirs: 

I quote from your issue of Jan. 7, page 16: 
“Two sows are a hen, three hens are a hare, two 
hares are a wolfhound, and two wolfhounds are 
1 cow.” This might be continued: “Two cows 
are a salmon,” which would make the approxi- 
mate value of an Irish florin 48c and not $2.91 
as you state. Greetings. 

BETHEL MELLOR 

Lemoore, Calif. 

Time’s description of the new Irish 
Free State currency must stand corrected, 
in the light of subsequent dispatches, on 
two points: 1) Subscriber Mellor is cor- 
rect about the salmon; 2) The “cow” is 
a bull.—Ep. 








Tubmen 

Sirs: 

Diogenes, tub-dwelling, 
lantern-toting tycoon. The cause: T1MeE’s_ in- 
sinuation that a strictly residential tub ever 
figured in a decidedly out of character bathing 
episode. 

Glared Archimedes. ‘Eureka, but they have 
forgotten,” sighed the scientific Syracusan with 
a gravity more than specific. 

H. E. Pickett 

Gilman Country School], 


Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 

Time (Jan. 21), in telling about Cir- 
cusman John Ringling’s purchase of the 
tub in which Jean Paul Marat was assas- 
sinated by Charlotte Corday, mentioned 
Tubmen Diogenes and Earl Carroll, 
omitted Archimedes. 

While tubbing, one day, Archimedes dis- 
covered the law of specific gravity, was so 


Shrugged cynically, 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLation Mor., TIME, Inc. 
2500 PrRatRIE AvE. Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me 


a bill ($5.00). 
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The acknowledged position of Los An- 
geles as one of the fashion centers of the 
style world is borne out by the fact that 
there are over 30,000 power sewing ma- 
chines in the Los Angeles District 


HE style world spends many millions 

of dollars annually for Los Angeles- 
created-and-made wearing apparel. Within 
a few years, Industrial Los Angeles has 
forged ahead of all western cities in this 
basic industry. 
In the successful manufacture of clothing 
the essential factors of high output, low 
production costs and profitable distribu- 
tion are here available. As the wearing 
apparel industry of a city grows, so does 
its general industry prosper. 


The western industrial leadership of Los 


IRST 


in the Production of 


WEARING 
APPAREL 


West of 
St. Louis 







To manufacturers seeking expansion in 

the Pacific Area, the Bureau of Power and 

Light offers invaluable cooperation in the 

solution of this problem. A comprehensive 

survey will be made, without charge, for 
any specific industry 





Angeles is firmly based on: freedom from 
labor troubles... intelligent skilled oper- 
atives...efficient working climate...center 
of Pacific Coast-population...low building 
costs...excellent transportation by truck, 
rail, and water...abundant, cheap water 
and power. 


Industrial Los Angeles is completely elec- 
trified. Cheap and adequate Municipal 
power has made low unit costs a large el- 
ement in local manufacturing, and has 
given Los Angeles the industrial leader- 


ship of the West. 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
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INDUSTRIAL 





LOS ANGELES 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 





Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
a perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 
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SAVES YOUR TIME 


ALF a minute lost in making an inside call may seem trivial | 

—but when this loss occurs on every call you make, the total 
becomes appalling. With Strowger P-A-X, the number is dialed 
in three to five seconds immediately after picking up the receiver 
—no waiting for an operator to answer. And, immediately, the 
station is called—the ringing continues until it is answered, or, 
if the line is busy, the signal is given instantly. And if the party | 
called is not at his station, the Code Call locates him in the shortest 
possible time. How much time is lost daily —weekly —annually— 
in your business? Let the Strowger engineers show you how 
P-A-X will eliminate this waste, besides providing numerous other 
valuable services. 





TROWGER 9 AUTOMATI 


Communication, Control 

and Signalling Systems 
Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems . . . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) . . . . Watchman 
Supervisory Systems .. . . Tele-Chec Systems (for Thezters) ... . Industrial 


Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufattured by 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: 1013 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


| 
| 


Los Angeles, Calif. Dallas, Tex, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Export Distributors: 


. For AustralasiamAutomatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 
For Canada—Independent Sales and Engineering Company, Ltd., Vancouver 
Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago, UL 





excited that he ran through the streets 
without his clothing and shouted: “Eureka 
[I have found it].”” Archimedes was also 
famed for his remark: “Give me a place 
to stand and I will move the earth.” 

Archimedes was only a spasmodic tub- 
dweller as compared with Diogenes, who 
lived in a tub to fortify himself against the 
weather. One day, Alexander the Great 
came upon Tubman Diogenes and said: 
“What can I do for you, my good man?” 

Diogenes replied: “You can get out of 
my light.” 

Then Alexander said: “If I were not 
Alexander, I would be Diogenes.”—Ep. 
—_—o— 

Blameless N. G. 
Sirs: 

In your account of the action of certain 
citizens of this state [Mississippi] in dealing 
with one Charlie Shepherd, you state that this 
Negro was turned over to the National Guards- 
men by his captor, and leave the inference that 
this Detachment either turned the Negro over 
to the mob or allowed him to be taken away 
from them by the mob. You have done the 
National Guard of this State a great injustice 
by this erroneous statement, and I feel sure you 
will be willing to make the necessary corrections. 

The Negro’s captor did not turn him over 
to the National Guardsmen, and no member oi 
the National Guard ever came in contact with 
Shepherd. 

W. S. SHIPMAN 


Capt. 155th Inf. Miss. N. G. 
Jackson, Miss. 
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| “Royal Bull” 


Sirs: 

In the Jan. 14 issue of Time, the General 
Council National Association of Real Estate 
Boards of Chicago essays to define the “real 
meaning’ of the term Realtor. ... But the 
origin and significance, the etymology of the 
word is not given, 

This contribution to philology was furnished 
recently by a San Francisco newspaperman visit- 


| ing in Los Angeles and “writing up the town” 


for his paper. He was astonished, he reported, 
to see so many “Realtor” signs and began to 
speculate on the etymology of the word. Like 
most Californians he had some knowledge of 
Spanish, and observing the word to be made up 
of two well known root words in that language, 
—‘real” and “tor,” he concluded he had dis- 
covered its true etymological significance. In 


| Spanish “real’’? means royal and “tor” is bull, 


so Realtor, he thought, meant ‘throwing the 
royal bull,” which seems to me to be quite 


| reasonable. 


FRANKLIN M’Coy 
Hondo, Calif. 
Why throwing?—Eb. 


——_©>——_—. 
Y 





Pierce-Arrow 
Sirs: 

The new Pierce-Arrow is a Straight Eight 
[Time, Jan. 7] and not a Six. Its wheel-bases 
are 133 inches and 143 inches. And $2,875 to 
$8,200 is the price range. 

I have no doubt that, in the interests of 
accuracy, as well as Trmr’s own, you will want 
to print this correction. 

H. S. BisHop 


Advertising Counsel 
New York, N. Y. 
. ——— 
Hudson Prices 


| Sirs: 


Please make the following corrections on Page 
43 of your Jan. 7 issue of Time, in regard to 
prices on Hudson Motor Cars. 

Under “Wheelbase of 116” to 120”,” you list 
the Hudson at $1325.00. 

Under ‘‘Wheelbase of 126” to 130”,”’ you list 
Hudson at $1450.00. Both of these listings 
should be left out. 

Under “Wheelbase of 131” and over” you 
should list Hudson sport sedan at $1850.00, 
f.o.b. Detroit, which is a 139” wheelbase. 

Under “Wheelbase of 121” to 125”,” you list 
Hudson at $1175.00. This ... is correct. 

R. T. Nrxon 


Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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A tremendous change is coming 

over the American automobile 

market. This is especially true 
in the field of the low-priced six. Now you 
can get big car performance, as well as 
big car luxury, and style in a new car 
priced as low as $745. This car is the New 
Pontiac Big Six. 
It is the first car ever produced for the spe- 
cific purpose of enabling progressive people 
to enjoy the advantages of a big car with- 
out leaving the low-priced field. It is the 
step up car, making it possible for those 
who desire the finer things in life to step 
up the quality of their automobiles with- 
out a corresponding increase in expense. 


TIME 


Now Yow CAN GET 


BIG CAR penrormance 








And because of its big car performance — 
because of the big car quality embodied 
in its unseen parts—because of the big 
car comfort, safety and style incor- 
porated in its new bodies by Fisher .. . 
it also stands out as an exceptional car for 
business use. 

Whether you are interested in a personal 
car or one for business, call on the nearest 

Oakland-Pontiac dealer. You’ll marvel at 

all the big car qualities — the big car value 

—provided by the New Pontiac Big Six. 

Pontiac Big Six, $745 and up, f. 0. b. factory, plus 

delivery charges. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Bids SIDX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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IT HAS THE 


DATELESS BEAUTY OF ALL DISTINGUISHED THINGS 


A CAR so smart that it is perfectly 


at home at Biarritz or on Park 
Avenue . . . so beautiful that peo- 
ple turn their heads to see it . . . so 
finely made that you need not even 
break it in. . .. A car that will 
bear you swiftly, smoothly, silently 
to your engagements. One that 
embodies the skill of the fore- 
most coachmakers .. . Locke, 
Dietrich, Judkins, Willoughby, 
Brunn. (There are no yearly 
models. The Lincoln you buy 
today will not be out of date to- 
morrow. Like all fine things, it 
crows old gracefully.) ... Luxury 
and comfort and good taste always, 
yet underneath, a mechanism so 
strong, so perfectly adjusted that 
you are scarcely conscious it is 
there. . . . In short, a car that 
you will feel proud to appear in, 
till all its years of service have 
been run. 


The Lincoln Motor Company, a 


division of the Ford Motor Com- 


pany of Detroit, Michigan. 





A Lincoln sport roadster, with 
body by Locke, the property of 
George U. Harris, Esq., of New 
York, photographed on his 
estate at Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 





“AS NEARLY PERFECT A MOTOR CAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE” 


THE LINCOLN 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 
@, The beginnings of the Republican Party 
remain somewhat of a mystery. Historians 
generally agree on the year as 1854. But 
the place is in dispute. Historian Charles 
A. Beard thinks that a mass meeting held 
in Ripon, Wis., was the true party matrix. 
Historian William Starr Myers of Prince- 
ton is inclined to agree and adds the name 
of one Alban E. Bovay as instigator of the 
meeting. But, Jackson, Mich., and Kansas 
City, Mo., also advance claims for the his- 
toric honor. Last week President Coolidge 
favorably entertained a suggestion from 
Kansas Citizens that the Republican 
Party’s 75th Anniversary be celebrated 
this year. The President did not, however, 
go so far as to agree that the celebration 
should be held in Kansas City’s Conven- 
tion Hall, scene of the Hoover nomination. 
He wished to consider the claims of Jack- 
son and Ripon. 
@ As everyone knows, White House press 
conferences in the Coolidge administration 
have been quiet, circumspect affairs. Last 
week, however, the President surprised 
the newsmen by having a grievance of 
which he spoke feelingly and at length. 
He was, he said, convinced that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was a slug- 
gish body which sadly required verve. It 
had taken the Commission three years to 
fix the cost of mail transportation. At the 
end of this time the Commission had 
judged that the government owed railroads 
$45,000,000 for previous service. The 
President stated that he had objected to 
this decision, had refused payments. The 
question had been carried to the Supreme 
Court. This difficulty would have been 
avoided, said the President, if the Com- 
mission had been more expeditious. 

The President further complained that 
the Commission had yearly asked for re- 
peal of the law requiring it to prepare 
plans for railroad consolidation. He was 
also skeptical about the Commission’s 
ability to evaluate the railroads, a problem 
before it since 1906. But he was inclined 
to be lenient in this regard, feeling that 
such valuation is impossible and would 
cost millions & millions to bring anywhere 
near completion. 

The President concluded that obtaining 
action from the Commission was ponder- 
ously difficult. He predicted that if the 
Commission answered his criticism it 
would probably be with the hoary govern- 
mental reply—lack of power, lack of funds. 
@, President Coolidge asked the Senate to 
appropriate $5,000 for the purchase of an 
oil portrait of himself to be hung in the 
White House. The procedure is customary 
with outgoing Presidents. Hungarian Art- 


ist Philip A. Lazlo de Lombo’s suave, 
briskly painted Coolidge portrait, which 
now hangs in the state dining room, seemed 
a probable choice. Other famed Coolidge 
portraits are by Frank O. Salisbury, 
“painter laureate of England,” for the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Soci- 
ety, Manhattan, and by Ercole Cartotto, 
adroit Italian. The Cartotto Coolidge is 
soon to be hung in the Manhattan club- 
house of President Coolidge’s fraternity, 
Phi Gamma Delta. 
@, The East Room of the White House 
shimmered and twinkled with bright uni- 
forms, emblems, medals, pomade. Two 
thousand were present. When it was over, 
Mrs. Coolidge leaned on the arm of the 
President, said farewell to scores of the 
guests. Thus, with a state reception in 
honor of the Army & Navy, ended the 
social program of the Coolidge administra- 
tion. 
@ Sausages, buckwheat cakes and maple 
syrup were served according to ritual at a 
White House breakfast attended by 14 
functionaries of Congress — chaplains, 
librarians, doorkeepers and the like. Many 
were the quips, many the Presidential 
laughs. After the meal, the President could 
reflect that he had completed his quota of 
Congressional breakfasts. 
@, President Coolidge signed a bill granting 
an annual pension of $3,000 to Mrs. 
Thomas R. Marshall, relict of the late Vice 
President. 
@ Senator Simmons of North Carolina, 
and onetime (“ernstwhile”) Senators Ernst 
of Kentucky and Lea of Tennessee, were 
appointed by the President to a commis- 
sion for the erection in Nashville, Tenn., 
of a memorial to Presidents Jackson, Polk 
and Johnson.* The Commission will also 
include three Senators chosen by the presi- 
*There has never been a Tennessee-born Presi- 
dent: but Presidents Jackson, Polk and Johnson 
all died there. 
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dent of the Senate, three U. S. Represent- 
atives chosen by the Speaker of the House, 
six prominent Tennesseeans. The govern- 
ment will appropriate $300,000 when an 
equal amount has been raised by private 
subscription. 

@ The President signed the Cooper-Hawes 
bill, providing that only States which per- 
mit convict-made goods to be sold in com- 
petition with commercial goods, can 
receive and sell convict-made goods from 
other states. 

@ Brigadier General Charles H. Bridges, 
veteran of France and the Philippines, was 
appointed by President Coolidge to be the 
Adjutant General of the U. S. Army, suc- 
ceeding the late Major-General Lutz 
Wahl. 

@ President Coolidge heard his support of 
commercial aviation praised by retired 
Major Lester D. Gardner, president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. “You 
harmonized differences of opinion,” said 
Major Gardner, “and replaced confusion 
with orderly discussion through the agency 
of the Aircraft Board under the chair- 
manship of Dwight Whitney Morrow.” 

@ In Memorial Continental Hall, Presi- 
dent Coolidge addressed the semi-annual 
business meeting of the government, de- 
scribed and praised the work of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Hoover in Miami 

A headline in the Daily News, Man- 
hattan tabloid, screamed to the Friday 
evening crowds last week: 

PLOT TO KILL HOOVER! 

Excited purchasers, expecting to read of 
swart, bomb-laden assassins waiting on 
Miami housetops for Mr. Hoover’s ap- 
pearance, were soon relieved. What 
apparently had happened was as follows: 

On Jan. 12, ten days before the Hoover 
arrival in Miami, police went to the Coral 
Gables Kennel Club and arrested Restau- 
rant Cashier Willis Callahan, Dancing 
Teacher Thomas Mulligan, Tailorman Ja- 
cob B. Sommers. They were charged with 
“conspiring to do bodily injury to the 
person of Herbert Hoover and by threats 
and intimidation to prevent him from tak- 
ing office as President of the U.S.” Three 
days later they were arraigned, placed 
under $10,000 bail, which they could not 
raise. Then the prosecutor, Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Louis S. Joel, delayed the 
hearing while he looked for ‘‘missing”’ wit- 
nesses. The trio remained in jail while 
Mr. Hoover was received in Miami, while 
he proceeded to Belle Isle, while he em- 
barked on a fishing trip (see p. 10). 

It was not until two days after the 
Hoover arrival that the hearing was held. 
Prosecutor Joel could not produce the 
witnesses he desired. Those witnesses who 
were present gave feeble testimony. Long 
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before the Hoover arrival Tailorman 
Sommers had called Mr. Hoover a “‘nigger- 
lover,” adding that he “ought to be 
killed,” that “if he comes to Miami he 
will be killed.” Cashier Callahan had 
boasted: “Someone should bump him off. 
. . . I wouldn’t be afraid to do it myself 
if he came to Miami.” 

But no overt act could be established. 

It was all picayune, absurd. The trio was 
released, though not without Secret Serv- 
ice men in train. 
@ Mr. Hoover received another visitor 
and another Cabinet rumor was dispelled. 
This caller was U. S. Ambassador to 
Mexico Dwight Whitney Morrow. He had 
come to Belle Isle after a rest cure at 
Nassau. The short, chipper Ambassador, 
oft-mentioned as possible Hoover Secre- 
tary of State, talked for two hours with 
the President-Elect. Then he all but told 
newsmen that Mr. Hoover preferred to 
keep him in Mexico, where the sedative 
Morrow influence has been worthy and 
unprecedented. 

One significant rumor came from Mr. 

Hoover. Newsmen asked him whether 
he would see President-Reject Smith. To 
the query the President-Elect replied: 
“By all means I should be glad if Governor 
Smith has the time to call. I should be 
most happy to see him.” 
@ The Hoover party left its island head- 
quarters and motored 35 miles southward 
on the mainland to Angel Fish Creek. Two 
days of deep-sea fishing off the Florida 
Keys were in prospect. Though the actual 
angling would be done from small boats, 
two yachts served as living and sleeping 
quarters. One was the Amitie, owned by 
Capitalist Joseph H. Adams whose Belle 
Isle home, adjoining the Penney estate, 
shelters the Hoover press entourage. The 
other was the Saunterer, owned by Banker 
Jeremiah Milbank of Manhattan, Eastern 
Republican Treasurer during the cam- 
paign. Banker Milbank was on board. 


THE CABINET 


“Since Hamilton” 


Granite, Indiana limestone, Tennessee 
marble and other indigenous U. S. building 
materials began to be routed last week to 
a park-like strip between the Capitol and 
the Potomac which Washington calls The 
Mall. A contract had just been signed to 
erect a vast $6,000,000 colonnaded build- 
ing for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Were Andrew William Mellon more the 
Napoleon and less the patrician, he might, 
as he scanned Architect James A. Wet- 
more’s plans, have thought: “This should 
be named the Mellon Building.” For it 
was under him (though not because of 
him) that this department has expanded 
from an obscure to almost the central de- 
partment of U. S. government. 


“ . . Since Alexander Hamilton” is a 
phrase which may well jumble the dreams 
of Andrew William Mellon. What the 
sidewalks of New York were to Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, “ . since Alexander 


Hamilton” is to Mr. Mellon. He almost 
never dines publicly without it. His per- 
petual, though flattering, subordination to 
Hamilton arises, of course, from the fact 
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Mr. MELLON 
He passed from pence to principles. 


that Hamilton was a political philosopher 
as well as a financier. Last week Secretary 
Mellon narrowed the gap between himself 
and Hamilton by laying down certain 
principles of government: 

Responsibility. “A stable government 
must rest upon the confidence of its people. 
High administrative offices must be en- 
trusted with responsibility and on their 
good faith, proven by the test of time, 
the people must rest.” The issue which 
called forth this dictum concerned the 
above-named Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Hot Greek fire has been aimed at it, all 
during the present session of Congress, be- 
cause of the millions of dollars it was re- 
funding to income-tax payers, private and 
corporate. Senator McKellar had finally 
introduced a bill which would automati- 
cally put all refunds under the immediate 
control of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
which is a quasi-judicial and not an execu- 
tive arm of government. This was as much 
as to say that Mr. Mellon’s Bureau of 
Internal Revenue could not be trusted. 
Nothing could be more insulting to a man 
whose greatest pride is his integrity and 
the integrity of those under him. In a long 
letter Mr. Mellon presented facts which 
made Senator McKellar’s proposal ridicu- 
lous—such as, for example, that the 
Board of Tax Appeals is already 20,000 
cases or three years in arrears. Then after 
stating with just pride that no one had ever 
charged corruption against the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, he concluded: “The real 
issue is whether the income tax is to be ad- 
ministered by the executive branch of the 
government in accordance with every prec- 
edent and every sound principle of gov- 
ernment, or is to be turned over to the 
judicial branch. 

“T have no hesitation in prophesying 
that the latter course spells the complete 
breakdown of the income tax. Any tax 
that cannot be administered save by means 
of litigation and court decision cannot long 
survive.” 

Fundamentals v. Fanaticism. “In 


the long run whether in the prohibition 
field or in any other field of government, 
infinitely more is lost than gained if for 
the sake of accomplishing immediately a 
purpose, no matter how desirable, a funda- 
mental principle of good government and 
sound practice is violated.” Such a phil- 
osophic dictum might almost have been 
taken direct from “greatest” Alexander 
Hamilton himself. And in enunciating it, 
Mr. Mellon had to employ almost Hamil- 
tonian courage. For he laid down this 
principle in a letter opposing additional 
funds for Prohibition, thus opening himself 
to further attacks from the Triumphant 
Drys, who rightly suspect him of less than 
Anti-Saloon League fervor for Prohibition. 
He was defending the fundamental princi- 
ple that public money should not be ap- 
propriated except for specific purposes. 
In this case he was attempting to dis- 
courage Congress from voting him $24,- 
000,000 which he did not know how to 
spend on behalf of Prohibition (see p. 12). 


THE CONGRESS 


Senate Week 
Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 


last week: 

@ Debated the ethics of secret voting 
(see below). 

@ Debated and passed the first Deficiency 
Bill carrying $75,000,000 for tax refund- 
ing. Attached was the revamped Harris 
amendment (see Prohibition), and the 
McKellar amendment providing for pub- 
lic hearings by a Treasury Department 
Committee in all tax refund cases involv- 
ing more than $10,000. The Bill was 
returned to the House. 

@ Debated the Cruiser Bill. Senator Hale, 
sponsor, accepted an amendment by Sen- 
ator Borah favoring a restatement of the 
laws governing the conduct of belligerents 
and neutrals in war at sea, such restate- 
ment to be completed, if possible, prior 
to the Limitation of Armament Conference 
in 1931. 

The looming “small navy” filibuster was 
abandoned but the “small navy” men de- 
clared they would fight to reduce the 
number of cruisers, to eliminate the time 
clause which provides that five cruisers a 
year be laid down annually for the next 
three years. 

@ Passed a bill approving the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1933. 

@ Adopted a joint resolution authorizing 
$25,000 for maintaining order during the 
Hoover inauguration. Said South Caro- 
lina’s Blease: “It is a reflection on the 
American people that we have to hire 
policemen . . . after the magnificent Hoo- 
ver vote.” “We have to have more police- 
men,” added minority leader Robinson, 
“to take care of the Republicans.” 

@ Ratified three treaties designed: 

To check liquor smuggling from Japan 
to the U. S. 

To provide reciprocal naturalization 
rules between Czechoslovakia and the U. S. 

To provide a Panama-U.S. convention 
for the adjustment of claims by citizens 
of each country against the other. 

@ Passed a bill providing that a deported 
alien re-entering the U. S. thus commits a 
felony; sent it to the House. 
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House Week 
Work Done. The House of Repre- 


sentatives last week: 

@ Passed many a minor bill on the unani- 
mous consent calendar. 

@ Passed a bill approving the Chicago 
world’s fair of 1933, sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed the Vinson Bill, providing for 
government supervision of New York and 
other Cotton Exchanges. 

@ Passed the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations Bill. 

The Secret Case of Mr. West 

Arose, last week, chubby Senator Dill of 
Washington (State), whose most notable 
contribution to U. S. law was the Dill- 
White Radio bill which has since caused 
so many hearings and disputes. He de- 
manded to know whether any Senator had 
microphones or dictaphones or other elec- 
trical devices hidden in any of their school- 
roomish desks. Senators grunted without 
reply. 

Like other human beings, Senators are 
more interested in themselves than in any- 
thing else. Thus debate on great public 
affairs was delayed during most of two 
days last week while Senators argued as to 
whether they could keep a secret. For, 
early in the week, some Senator had let 
out a great Senatorial secret. So far out 
had the secret got, that it was published in 
all newspapers served by the United Press. 
The press hero was United Pressman Paul 
Mallon, who trained in the Notre Dame 
journalistic tradition, would never reveal 
a secret he was not entitled to divulge. 

Somehow Pressman Mallon had secured 
a complete list of the Senators as they had 
voted in secret session for or against the 
appointment of Roy O. West to the 
dynamite-loaded job of Secretary of the 
Interior. 

This Coolidge appointment last July had 
roused Senator Norris and other anti- 
power-trust people to a high pitch of in- 
dignation. For Mr. West once served as 
lawyer to Samuel Insull, than whom there 
is no mightier power-man. Indeed, just 
before his appointment Mr. West sold for 
$118,000 certain Insull securities which he 
had acquired for $67,000. Mr. West took 
the position that his Insull connection was 
a thins of the past, but, even so, promised 
to withdraw from any matter affecting 
Insull interests. To Senator Norris and his 
fellow “Progressives,” however, the ade- 
quate control of public utilities is the 
greatest issue in the country, and noth- 
ing would do but that the West appoint- 
ment be rejected. The ‘“power-trust” 
issue having been thus potently raised, 
many a liberal Senator joined in the 
Progressives’ anti-West cry, but most 
Senators hoped they would be able to 
straddle. A majority of Senators was de- 
lighted to reflect that, by Senatorial cus- 
tom, votes on Cabinet appointments are 
taken in secret—i. e., in “executive ses- 
sion.” 

The Progressives strove to have the vote 
taken in open session. They had no chance. 
Executive session it was, and in executive 
session, Mr. West was confirmed. 

The next day appeared Paul Mallon’s 








UNITED PRESSMAN MALLON 


One man’s “snitch” is another man’s 
“scoop.” 


despatch, naming by name the 54 Senators 
who voted for Mr. West and the little 
band of only 27 who voted against. The 
Senate was scandalized. Vice President- 
elect Curtis, Senate housekeeper that he 
is, investigated all the servants (clerks, 
etc.) and pronounced that. none of them 
had given away the secret. Only one alter- 
native: some Senator had “snitched.”’ 

And then the Senate began to talk about 
itself. Then did Senator Dill inquire about 
dictaphones. And another recalled that 
onetime Senator Thomas of Colorado al- 
ways insisted upon having a secret session 
whenever he wished to get particularly 
wide publicity for a speech. And some 
Senators urged that the. whole idea of 
secret sessions be judged ridiculous and 
abandoned. Never flippant, always putting 
the particular into the perspective of lofty 
principal, Senator Norris pontificated: 
‘Public business should be transacted in 
public. Any other course, if followed to 
its logical conciusion, means the ultimate 
overthrow of every democracy in the 
world. No democratic government can 
continue to endure if its public business is 
transacted behind closed doors.” 

The publication of the vote revealed the 
interesting fact that 22 Democrats voted 
for Mr. West while only 15 voted against. 
Had all Democrats voted against Mr. 
West, they could thus have vexed and 
balked President Coolidge. They did not 
do so because 1) It was too late to bother 
about Coolidge vexations, and 2) Mr. West 
had convinced them of his suitability. 

The vote also revealed—which was no 
great secret—that the squad of anti-power- 
trust Republicans is eleven: Blaine, Borah, 
Brookhart, Couzens, Frazier, Johnson, 
MacMaster, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Pine. 
From one of these it was thought that 
Paul Mallon had secured his scoop. Such 


a one as the boyish Nye who is regular at 
election time and irregular in between 
would be glad to have the country know 
that he, in cor-tradistinction to the major- 
ity, is nobly bottling “the interests.” But 
any of the Progressives might have done 
it and Pressman Mallon is specially good- 
friends with Progressives McNary, Norris, 
Wheeler. 
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Death of Underwood 


Senator J. Thomas Heflin of Alabama 
interrupted a debate on the cruiser bill, 
last week, with the announcement: “The 
Senate will be profoundly shocked and 
grieved to learn of the death of ... 
Oscar Underwood.” 

Thus, irony in its most logical form. 
Alabama gave both Heflin and Underwood 
to the Senate. In cast of mind and in 
frame of opinion, the two men were a 
million miles apart. 

Heflin, Klu Klux Klan, free silver, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, prohibition, woman 
suffrage, McNary-Haugen farm relief may 
all be classed as attempts at reform. They 
have shared in common: lofty purpose, 
great zeal, and not a little oratory. Sen- 
ator Oscar W. Underwood was opposed to 
each and every one of them. He saw 
something dangerous in them all. He felt 
that their purposes were not worth their 
methods. He was a complete Jeffersonian, 
and a quiet one at that. 

His life: 

Born in Louisville, Ky., on May 6, 1862. 

Educated at the University of Virginia. 

Member of the House of Representa- 
tives (1895-1915); author of the Under- 
wood Tariff Bill; majority leader. 

Member of the Senate (1915-27); vol- 
untarily retired from politics, due to poor 
health. 

He might have been President, had he 
not been so hostile to William Jennings 
Bryan in 1912. Famed, but not so signifi- 
cant as the Underwood boom of 1912, was 
Alabama’s cry, “Twenty-four votes for 
Oscar W. Underwood,” which was re- 
peated 103 times at the Democratic con- 
vention of 1924. 

One of his last labors was a book,* in 
which he said: “Let us bear in mind that 
the best brains and the best energies of 
our people are given to production; poli- 
tics is now, and always has been, of sec- 
ondary interest to most of the people. 
And there the danger lies.” Oscar W. 
Underwood was an exception to his own 
theory. 

Death came to him, last week, twelve 
miles from Washington, D. C., in his Vir- 
ginia home, Woodlawn, a house built by 
a nephew of George Washington in 1799. 


FISCAL 
Budget Bouquet 


“I believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment today is the best conducted big busi- 
ness in the world.” 

This tenet of the Coolidge credo was re- 
iterated by the President at last week’s 

*DrirtTiInG SANDs or Party Potitics—Oscar 
W. Underwood—Century ($3.50). 
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semi-annual business meeting of the gov- 
ernment in Washington. It was the domi- 
nant note in an address devoted to the 
eight years of budget system history. 
Those years have seen the public debt re- 
duced from $24,000,000,000 to $17,000,- 
000,000. Big business, an invalid in 1921, 
has revived. Unemployment has been 
lessened, economic confidence restored, 
etc. etc. . 

President Coolidge gave credit largely to 
the elimination of government extrav- 
agance under the budget system, whose 
history is almost all within the Coolidge 
era. Forty-three scattered and isolated 
departments and bureaus were co-ordinated 
for unified effort, their expenses checked 
by meticulous budgeteers and initialed by 
a prudent chief executive. 

But the President warned against pride. 
Brightly he illumined the need for further 
constructive economy. “A short time ago,” 
he stated, “there were pending bills which 
would have doubled our annual cost of 
government. Had there not been a constant 
insistence [by the speaker] upon rigid 
economy, many of these bills would have 
become law. A decrease of less than 10% 
in the income of the nation would produce 
a deficit in our present budget.” 

Plainly the President wishes to leave a 
surplus for Mr. Hoover. Observers in- 
ferred that he did not consider it “big 
business” to drain the present treasury for 
cruisers or prohibition enforcement (see 
p. 10). 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Warm Lands, Warm Words 


Heading south, last fortnight, President- 
Reject Alfred Emanuel Smith paused at 
Savannah, Ga., to slide down a brass 
pole and thereby amuse southern firemen. 

Last week at Sarasota, Fla., winter 
headquarters of Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum & Bailey circus, he fed loaves of 
bread to the elephants and said: “Mr. 
Ringling—John—you have proven yourself 
a public benefactor of the highest possible 
type.” 

At Miami Beach, behind a speeding 
motorcycle escort he passed within sight 
of Belle Isle where President-Elect 
Hoover was sunning, but did not imme- 
diately visit. He played golf, went swim- 
ming, established himself in two suites at 
the Miami-Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables. 

Meanwhile, Republican newspaper edi- 
tors were flaying with indignation a state- 
ment made by Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt that the reaction to Mr. Smith’s 
defeat “can only be compared to that 
which followed the theft of the Presidency 
in the case of Mr. Tilden [1876].” 

“Bigotry,” said Governor Roosevelt, “ig- 
norance of Democratic principles; the 
spread by unspeakable and un-American 
methods of the most atrocious falsehoods; 
unfair and improper pressure brought to 
bear upon workers in specially favored 
Republican industries, false claims for the 
prosperity of the country and kindred 
propaganda, cheated, so my correspondents 
feel, our party out of the Presidency.” 

The arch-Republican New York Herald 


Tribune replied: “If Governor Roosevelt 
and his correspondents have any evidence 
of illegal attempts to influence the 1928 
election, that evidence ought to go to the 
legislature or the courts. Even then the 
reference to the Tilden case would remain 
mysterious. Tilden drew no indictment 
against the voters and made no complaint 
about their mental operations. He merely 
contended that he had received more elec- 
toral votes than Hayes did.” 
eS ee 

Be Seated! 

Grover Aloysius Whalen, new and news- 
worthy Police Commissioner of New York, 
rigged up last week an observation post in 
the Astor Hotel, which stands plunk at the 
Broadwayest part of Broadway (44th St.). 
It was theatre time, and something more 
than 150,000 people were proceeding with 
various speeds in Mr. Whalen’s general 
direction. But almost before they had time 
to discuss him (as most of them did) they 
found themselves seated before curtains, 
twitteringly awaiting visions of fair women 
or the croak of tragedy. This un- 
precedented condition—the theatres fill- 
ing on time—was caused by Commissioner 
Whalen’s having resolved “to solve the 
traffic problem.” In doing so, he seemed 
to have commandeered most of the power 
of New York. Long lines of policemen 
snapped their fingers on the crossroads of 
the theatre district. At 45th Street, 25 
policemen held back the North-South cars 
and pedestrians while the East-West bound 
passed. Elsewhere, onlookers. jeered and 
cheered as cars parked at forbidden hours 
in forbidden places were trundled off by 
wrecking crews. The principal Whalen 
innovations were two: 1) “spectacle 
dramas” (girls) to begin at 8:30; other 
productions at 8:50; 2) No traffic turning 
whatsoever in the district. 


Mr. Whalen was much less successful in 
meeting the challenge of crime to which he 
owes his office. The murderer of Gambler 
Rothstein remained at large; for every 
speakeasy closed, many remained pros- 
perously open; the city’s purlieus were by 
no means disinfected. Mr. Whalen made 
threats against 996 “nests of crime” listed 
in a recent police report. At the Chelsea 
Methodist Church he declared his opinion 
that “known criminals have no Constitu- 
tional rights.” He also blurted out that any 
who questioned his methods “are not good 
citizens.” 


PROHIBITION 
Money No Object 


Forecast, not enacted, last week was a 
doubling and a more than doubling of each 
and every U. S. citizen’s income tax. For 
the enemies of Prohibition had occasion to 
demonstrate that adequate enforcement 
would cost a billion dollars ($1,000,000,- 
ooo) a year. And the friends and pro- 
moters of Prohibition had every reason to 
assure each other that—cost what it might 
—Congress would vote all monies needed 
for this cause. 

Meanwhile, by debate, by letter, by 
whisper, by everything except precise cal- 
culation, the official and unofficial agencies 


of U. S. Government were attempting to 
fix exactly what should be speat to enforce 
its most famed law in fiscal 1930. The 
question was completely devoid of defini- 
tions but was pungently involved with 
politics, sentiment, vanity, religion, and a 
dozen characters, of which the most dis- 
tinguished were the President of U. S. and 
the President-Elect. 

The question was precipitated by a jest. 
Many weeks ago Maryland’s bumbling 
Bruce moved in the Senate that 270 mil- 
lions, in addition to the customary 13 mil- 
lion dollars, be voted for Federal enforce- 
ment. Since Senator Bruce detests Prohibi- 
tion, his motion was deemed ironic. How- 
ever, as the irony was labored, it was also 
painful. After enduring for many days the 
taunts of the Wets, a Democratic Senator 
from Georgia, who is usually harmless, but 
who is a passionate Dry, arose and said, 
yes, more money ought to be appropriated 
to Prohibition, but let it be the reasonable 
sum of 25 millions, to be spent as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon saw fit. This 
was the Harris Amendment.* Supported 
by all Dry Democrats and some Republi- 
cans, it was altered slightly, passed and 
sent to the House of Representatives for 
concurrence. The Administration (e., 
President Coolidge and Regular Republi- 
cans) controls the House, and it was 
promptly stated that the House would 
throw out the Harris amendment. Or, if it 
did not, the President would veto it. How 
now? Is the Administration wet? 


The story of the Harris Amendment 
must now leave the halls of the Capitol 
and be resumed in a building across the 
park. There an ancient office equipped 
with a creaking rolltop desk is proclaimed 
by a weather-worn sign on second story 
windows: 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 

No Prohibition legislation can be or 
ever has been enacted without advice and 
consent (and usually whipping) from this 
office. There ruled the late great Wayne 
B. Wheeler (heavy-lensed glasses and 
crooked mouth). There reigns now his 
successor F. Scott McBride, General Su- 
perintendent and Legislative Representa- 
tive of the League. 

The Harris Amendment was not a part 
of the League’s plan. It had come up sud- 
denly as the solemn rebuke to a joke. Since 
it gave a fortune to Secretary Mellon, Mr. 
Mellon had written a letter about it. And 
Mr. Mellon had said he didn’t want the 
money. Enforcement, wrote he, needed 
study. Ways must be found to perfect 
coast guarding, to relieve court congestion 
(at present 21,000 cases await trial), to 
improve enforcement personnel. Mr. Mc- 
Bride looked over this letter and was in- 
clined to agree with it. 

But Superintendent McBride is not the 
power that was Superintendent Wheeler. 
The League is essentially a religious or- 
ganization. Mr. McBride is a minister 
who, after education at Muskingum Col- 
lege, had several obscure pastorates before 
beginning his unsensational rise in the 





*It was an Amendment to the regular Defi- 
ciency Bill which includes a lot of miscellaneous 
items for the current conduct of the Government. 
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SENATOR HARRIS 


He solemnized a joke. 


League’s service. There are other anti- 
salooning ministers more powerful than he. 
Principally there are two Methodist 
Bishops—Nicholson of Detroit, Cannon of 
Virginia. 

Thomas Nicholson, born in Canada less 
than 70 years ago, rose through years of 
bible teaching to be titular head—Presi- 
dent—of the League. 

James Cannon Jr., many years ago, 
pinned upon his mother’s breast her only 
jewel (the white emblem of Prohibition) 
and laid her to rest and dedicated his life 
to her battle against alcohol. No mean gen- 
eral, he could fight on two fronts, upward 
in the church, onward against politicians. 
Both battles culminated last year in un- 
qualified personal victory. In politics, he 
undermined the Byrd _ better-government 
organization in Virginia, which endorsed 
the Wet Smith, and put the State in the 
Republican columns. For this activity he 
was declared last week to be the man who 
had done most for Religion in the U. S. 
(see p. 34). 

It was Bishop Cannon who pounced 
upon Secretary Mellon’s letter, and with a 
tone of authority which electricity clearly 
recorded, despatched a long telegram, in 
part as follows: 

“Hon. Morris Sheppard, Senate Cham- 
ber. 

“Kindly read this open telegram to Sec- 
retary Mellon at Senate session today: 

“Hon. Andrew Mellon, Secretary Treas- 
ury, Washington. 

“We are amazed at your failure to rec- 
ognize great dissatisfaction with in- 
adequacy of present program and to grasp 
eagerly opportunity presented by proposed 
appropriation for immediate development 
of more adequate program. 

“Why cannot appropriation be made 
subject to such distribution as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may determine after 
thorough investigation; part for Coast 


Guard, part for customs, part especially 
for Canadian border; part for doubling or 
trebling present field force, increasing 
salaries to induce higher type men to apply 
for this responsible and hazardous work; 
part for more thorough, stringent sur- 
veillance of breweries and distilleries to 
prevent illegal distribution of high-powered 
beer and diversion of industrial alcohol; 
part for intensive, nation-wide education 
campaign, employing best talent to pre- 
pare accurate, striking posters and circulars 
emphasizing danger to individuals and to 
society of use of intoxicants, also the 
physical, economic, personal and social 
benefits of abstinence and prohibition, ap- 
pealing to patriotic citizenship to abandon 
and discourage self-indulgent, demoraliz- 
ing lawlessness. 

“Tt will be difficult for the average cit- 
izen to believe that there is much zeal and 
eagerness on the part of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to secure adequate enforce- 
ment if he refuses this opportunity to de- 
velop and carry out an adequate program. 


“Speaking for those whom we represent, 
we respectfully request prompt reconsider- 
ation and earnest support of the proposed 
appropriation. Otherwise the questions in- 
evitably arise. First, Does the Treasury 
Department sincerely desire efficient en- 
forcement? Second, Is it unable to develop 
an adequate program? 

(signed) JAMES CANNON Jr., 

Chairman. 

EUGENE L. CRAWFORD, Secretary 
Board of Temperance and Social 
Service, Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. 

Bishop THOMAS NICHOLSON, 
President Anti-Saloon League.” 


To this Mr. Mellon replied, rehearsing 
with patient care his objections to receiv- 
ing money in such a loose and unbudgeted 
manner. The Senate altered the Harris 
Amendment by offering the money to the 
President, not the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; then quickly and obediently passed it. 
By this time, of course, Superintendent 
McBride was loudly concurring with the 
Bishops. 

But now the strategy was clear. The 
League insists that the great issue in the 
Hoover-Smith election was Prohibition— 
with Hoover winning principally (although 
not entirely) because of his stout stand 
against liquor. As everyone knows, Mr. 
Hoover is a great organizer. Floods, foods, 
waterways, foreign trade—-he can, by repu- 
tation, organize anything, solve any prac- 
tical question. Therefore he can solve the 
enforcement problem—and he is obligated 
to do so. 

The one requisite to the solution of the 
typically Hoover type of problem is 
money. If he fails to solve enforce- 
ment, his best alibi would be lack of 
money. Therefore, the one paramount con- 
cern of the League is to see that President 
Hoover gets all the money he wants. 
Hence, as soon as the money issue was 
raised, Bishop Cannon saw the necessity of 
getting Congress on record as willing to 
vote vast sums for enforcement even be- 


fore the Administration asked for them. 
How much more, then, will it vote vast 
sums when President Hoover does ask 
for them. 

The Harris Amendment was, then, 
essentially a challenge to Herbert Hoover. 
Bishop Cannon was in effect saying, 
through Congress: “Investigate Prohibi- 
tion. Make a plan. Money is no object. 
With whatever sums you need, it is up to 
you to dry the U. S.” 

This strategy had already been fore- 








PROHIBITER CANNON 
He spoke of Mr. Mellon’s “zeal and 


eagerness.” 


shadowed by Superintendent McBride who 
said in Colliers: “We look forward to Mr. 
Hoover’s Presidency. We expect that pro- 
hibition enforcement will reach its highest 
efficiency during the coming four years. 
We believe in Mr. Hoover and believe 


_ that he is wholly conscious of this mandate 


of the Drys. 

“We believe that if we are mistaken in 
this, if this high point in enforcement is 
not reached within the coming four years, 
that Mr. Hoover is going to be painfully 
embarrassed: four years hence. 

“And we, the Drys, will be painfully 
embarrassed, too. It will mean that we 
have been remiss or perhaps negligent.” 

And, of course, in this strategy all Dem- 
ocrats were willing to concur—since it may 
put Mr. Hoover in a hole. 


o>—- 


Wham, Good, Ogle 

Federal Judge Fred L. Wham requested, 
last week, that Sheriff Sam Good of Ogle 
County, Ill., appear before him. Sheriff 
Good was charged with allowing one Bar- 
ney Kessel, convicted Chicago easyspeaker, 
to be absent from jail on 4o occasions dur- 
ing a 60-day sentence. 
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HEROES 
Lincoln-Shields Duel 


Abraham Lincoln rode up just after 
dawn, his legs dangling against his horse’s 
flanks. He dismounted, stood back to back 
with James Shields. Both had muskets. 
They walked 20 paces, turned toward each 
other and took aim. Shields fired first, but 
his arm quivered. Lincoln remained up- 
right, drawing a meticulous bead. Then 
his gun startled the silent morning. Shields’ 
face whitened, a spurt of scarlet doused 
his shirt-front, he tumbled to the ground. 
The onlookers were men of stone. Sud- 
denly they all laughed loudly. Chagrined 
and crestfallen, Shields got to his feet. 
The laughter was hectic and cruel. Abra- 
ham Lincoln had loaded his musket with 
squashy, scarlet-juiced pokeberries. 

In this fashion, last fortnight, did Nicho- 
las B. Jones, 87, Civil War veteran of 
Enid, Okla., describe a Lincoln-Shields 
duel near Springfield, Ill. He said it took 
place in 1861, when Shields, later Civil 
War general and Senator from Illinois 
and Missouri, was state auditor. Letters 
deriding him appeared in the Springfield 
Journal. He accused Lincoln, who refused 
to retract. According to the accepted ver- 
sion of the Lincoln-Shields affair, broad- 
swords were chosen and a site on the 
Missouri shore some 50 miles away. But 
friends interceded, prevented the duel. 

Since the actual date of the Lincoln- 
Shields affair was 1842, when Veteran 
Jones was not more than one year old, 
historians felt convinced that Veteran 
Jones was more of a Munchausen than an 
eyewitness. 





Again, Fried 

Last week a whole westerly gale with a 
velocity of 65 miles per hour whipped the 
North Atlantic into mighty combers. 
Seven hundred miles off the Virginia 
Capes wallowed the little Italian freighter 
Florida, bound for Naples. Its steering 
gear was broken, it was inundated by fero- 
cious seas. For four days the crew lived 
on fruit and water. Frantically Capt. 
Giuseppe Favaloro flashed S O S signals. 
Several nearby vessels received them. But, 
not having radio compasses, which indicate 
the direction from which signals come, 
these ships could not locate the Florida. 

More than 350 miles northward was the 
America, 21,000-ton steamship of the U. S. 
Lines, bound for Manhattan. Capt. George 
Fried, commanding, turned to the rescue. 
The America’s radio compass (a Kolster) 
contradicted the reports of position sent 
by Capt. Favaloro, but Capt. Fried fol- 
lowed his compass. All night long he sailed 
against tumultuous waters. During that 
night the bridge of the Florida, with all 
navigating books and instruments, went 
overboard. Capt. Favaloro managed to 
keep a sextant. In the morning he took 
his bearings, radioed them to Capt. Fried. 
The master of the America calculated 
them with his own navigating tables. The 
resulting position tallied with that indi- 
cated by the radio compass. 

All day long sailed Capt. Fried. At 
nightfall his searchlights revealed the 
Florida dead ahead. A miracle had been 





OU. & U. 
HeErRo-CAPTAIN FRIED 
His Kolster turned the trick. 


accomplished by radio science. The Flor- 
ida, listing sharply, with one rail under 
water, had been changing its position con- 
stantly because its engines were still slowly 
turning over. But Fried and his Kolster 
were in time. 

Capt. Fried lowered a lifeboat manned 
by young Chief Officer Harry Manning and 
eight oarsmen from the crew. The bow 
oar spoke Italian. In a shrieking wind, 
a tortured sea, the lifeboat drew near the 
Florida. The bow oar translated Officer 
Manning's commands to. the derelict 
crew. The lifeboat stood off 50 feet, im- 
periled by wash from the listing vessel, 
and took off 32 men, with Capt. Favaloro 
last. Some of the men had prepared knives 
and poison to commit suicide. They were 
starved, half-naked, half-crazy. Capt. 
Fried and Officer Manning got them all 
aboard the America, landed them in Man- 
hattan. 

It was the second time Capt. Fried had 
entered port a hero. Three years ago. 
when master of the President Roosevelt, 
he rescued 25 men from the foundering 
British tramp steamer Antinde after three 
and one-half days of labor. 

This conquering lover of the loud ocean 
was born in 1877 near the murmuring 
mills of Worcester, Mass. He is silver- 
haired and very shy. After the Avtinde dis- 
aster, the wife of the rescued captain tried 
to thank Rescuer Fried. “It is only one 
of the little things that happen at sea,” he 


said. 
ARMY & NAVY 

Canal Destroyed 

Down from overcast skies in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone fell an envelope attached 
to a wire and a weight. Where it landed, 
men in uniform gathered excitedly, dis- 
cussed its exact location, took the letter to 
more important men in uniform whose 
faces were grave. 

As the envelope contained nothing more 
disturbing than an affectionate note from 
Lieut. James H. Carrington, U.S.N., to 


his wife, it was swiftly despatched to 
Havana, there ¢o be relayed by air mail 
to the Carrington home in California. But 
rarely had a note from a Naval lieutenant 
io his wife caused such eager discussion. 

Lieut. Carrington’s letter weighed less 
than two ounces, but it fell from a bomb- 
ing plane which carried torpedoes weighing 
1.800 lbs. each, and it fell within the vital 
area of the Miraflores and Pedro Miguel 
Locks of the Panama Canal. And it fell 
while the U. S. battle fleet was attempting 
last week to “destroy” the Canal in the 
most intricate of war games. The U. S. 
scouting fleet was trying to defend. 

Brilliant were the tactics which allowed 
Lieut. Carrington to choose the Miraflores- 
Pedro Miguel letterbox for his correspon- 
dence. Off the Pacific entrance of the 
Canal had maneuvered the two opposing 
fleets, the attacking Blacks, 99 ships 
strong, and the defending Blues, with 75 
ships. From Hampton Roads was steam- 
ing a theoretical supporting fleet ready to 
go through the Canal to the aid of the 
Blues. The issue: Could the Blacks bomb 
the Canal’s locks, thus closing navigation 
before the reinforcements could arrive? 

Most important trumps in the game 
were the aircraft carriers Lexington and 
Saratoga. The Lexington, part of the de- 
fending Blue fleet, was put out of action 
early, partly owing to a freak of the 
weather. Black Admiral William Veazie 
Pratt shrewdly detached the Sarutoga from 
his fleet, sent it hundreds of miles to the 
south and west. Not until it was ready 
to attack did the Blue scouting cruisers and 
destroyers discover the whereabouts of 
the Black fleet’s chief threat. By then it 
was too late. In the early morning the 
Saratoga pushed her bow into the wind, 
45 planes soared from her launching deck, 
made their way above the vital locks. At 
the same time the Aroostook, representing 
the absent aircraft-carrier Langley, a 
giant Sikorsky started across the Isthmus 
to the locks Gatun, dropped its “bombs,” 
was interned in “neutral” territory. 

Theoretically, the Saratoga might have 
been sunk before its planes returned, 
when at last it fell under the guns of the 
searching Blues, but the damage would 
have been done; the Canal was “de- 
stroyed;” the supporting fleet must have 
circled the Horn to have reached the Pa- 
cific. 

Conjecture was not the only result of 
the war games, nor was the death (by 
drowning) of six naval men. The defeat 
of the scouting fleet and “destruction” of 
the Canal added point and pith to the argu- 
ments of two vociferous groups at Wash- 
ington. Obvious was the boost given 
the Navy’s cruiser program now before 
Congress (see p. 10). Less obvious, 
equally welcome, was the boost given to 
the proposed second inter-oceanic canal 
through Nicaragua by a sea-level route 
requiring few if any locks. As the war- 
game neared its final phase, New Jersey’s 
Senator Edge went on the air to urge pas- 
sage of his bill to appropriate $150,000 for 
a Nicaraguan survey. Said he: “In the 
event of war, two canals would be of 
inestimable value.” 
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Where the Bell System’s profit goes 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE is in effect but one profit 
paid by the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem. This profit is not large, for 
it is the policy of the Bell System to fur- 
nish a constantly improving telephone 
service at the least cost to the public. 

The treasury of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company receives dividends 
from the stock of the operating companies. 
It receives a payment from the operating 
companies for research, engineering and 
staff work. It receives dividends from the 
Western Electric Company—makers of 
supplies for the Bell System—and income 
from long distance operations. 








Only one profit is taken from this 
money in the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company’s treasury. 
That is the regular dividend to its stock- 
holders—now more than 450,000 in num- 
ber—which it has never missed paying 
since its incorporation in 1885. 

Money beyond regular dividend require- 
ments and a surplus for financial stability 


is used to give more and better telephone 
service to the public.- This is fundamental 
in the policy of the company. 


The Bell System accepts its respon- 
sibility to provide a nation-wide telephone 
service as a public trust. 
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Though you live in a small town 1000 
miles from the sea you can now serve 
fresh ocean fish in your home today. | 





Just ask your butcher, grocer or fish 
dealer for 40-Fathom Fish, caught, 
cleaned and expressed to him in ice. 








No heads, tails, backbones, scales or 
waste. All white meat, delicious with | 
the taste of the sea. Easy to cook. | 





40-Fathom Fish is the pick of the 
catch—the white TENDERLOIN OF 
THE SEA— always fresh — never 
frozen, preserved nor out of cold stor-| 
age. Protect yourself by buying 40- 
Fathom Fish in the wrapper shown 


below. Fish not in this wrapper is not 
40-Fathom Fish. 


SEND COUPON BELOW! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Fathom FISH 


BAY STATE FISHING CO. 
T-2-4 30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet 
entitled “Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish’ 
as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 
York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 
d’hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
famous hotel. 


Address 











THE THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 

Serena Blandish. It is the conviction 
of stupid people that only that which is 
solemn may be profound and that to 
seem satirical is to be unsympathetic. 
Partly for this reason, Serena Blandish 
will doubtless be misappreciated and en- 
joyed by the well-decorated people who 


-———— — - — ‘ . — 











RutTH GORDON 


“Every imaginable charm.” 


will go to see it. Its inadequacy as a play, 
however, is not caused by a fallacy in 
attitude. Yet its perfections are not 
marred but diminished, because a play 
must do more than suggest, however per- 
fectly, a mood, and because an epigram in 
several scenes is certainly too long. 

An anonymous “Lady of Quality” wrote 
the novel Serena Blandish; or The Diffi- 
culty of Getting Married. S. N. Behrman 
(The Second Man) wrote the play. Jed 
Harris. the ill-shaven producer whose per- 
haps somewhat mercenary pride recently 
forbade him to present Ina Claire in The 
Gaoler’s Wench, was inclined to think well 
of Serena. He ordered Robert Edmond 
Jones to design some sets and procured 
Ruth Gordon with her soft, broken voice 
and her abruptly delicate gestures to play 
the part of a lady who “possessed every 
imaginable charm of appearance and 
behavior.” 

Serena Blandish was born near the docks 
of London. When she grew up, she was 
carried off by a Countess who wished her 
to make a brilliant marriage. This Serena 
was incompetent to do. She accepted a 
ring from a Jewish jeweler and she ac- 
cepted a luncheon engagement with Lord 
Ivor Cream. The ring led to embarrass- 
ments and the luncheon engagement led, 
not to another engagement of a more per- 
manent nature, but to tea. Martin, the 
Countess’s butler, gloomily observed: “A 
lady who stays to tea where she has been 
invited to luncheon never gets engaged to 
be married.” 

There came, finally, a proposal from 
the jeweler; also, an unimportant young 
man whom Serena would have loved even 





if he had not liked her a bit. He invited 
her to go unconventionally with him to 
Monte Carlo, to start a night club. In- 
stead of becoming the consort of a Negro, 
as she was made to do in the book, Serena 
of the play runs downstairs on her way to 
a golden and most likely disastrous adven- 
ture, still happily, if perilously, unmarried. 
——a 

Chauve - Souris, internationally ap- 
plauded Russian “Bat Theatre,” has this 
year gone stale, sterile, incredibly flat. 

Seven years ago the smart and sprightly - 
Russian Bat flapped over U. S. cities with 
tempestuous and most merited éclat. As 
each number was introduced by the droll, 
Cheshire-cat-faced Nikita Balieff, an- 
ticipant audiences rocked with a foretaste 
of merriment which always followed. The 
music of the “Parade of the Wooden Sol- 
diers” penetrated every stratum of U. S. 
society. Not to have seen the “Wooden 
Soldiers” or “Katinka” or later “Katerina” 
was the height of rusticity or indifference. 

There were three reasons. Each act was 
clipped short, the curtain falling just be- 
fore the audience had reached the climax 
of enjoyment. Second, the music was 
exuberant, explosive, punctuated by the 
hearty (not dainty) shrieks of pretty 
feminine performers. Lastly, there was a 
transcendent originality. Two years ago, 
even one year ago, this magic quality lin- 
gered on. Last week, however, it was seen 
to have finally evaporated, a fault all the 
more glaring because every number in the 
present program is new, in the sense of not 
having been shown before in the UV. S. 

Almost all the “new” acts are shoddy 
reach-me-downs from former successes. 
They are not clipped short before they 
begin to pall. The music is a damp package 
of the old fireworks. Several of the set- 
tings, notably “The Celebrated Popoff’s 
Porcelains,’ are direct steals from such 
past Bat Theatre triumphs as the “Dutch 
Platter Porcelains.” 

Finally, what was once the impish and 
diverting anti-U. S.-ism of M. Balieff has 
soured into an apparent U. S.-phobia. Two 
years ago in Paris, the attack *could be seen 
coming on. Spleen and scorn for les Ameri- 
cains, who had been fools enough to make 
M. Balieff rich, were explicitly on his lips 
in Paris. Last week, in Manhattan, they 
lurked in his innuendo, deadened the jollity 
that once beamed from his round Cheshire- 
cat-Tace. 
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Hot Water. Lucille La Verne has been 
identified so long with an old hag in Sun- 
Up that it was hard to believe in her 
latest characterization, that of a decayed 
but kind-hearted actress named Duckie. 
This actress, once highly popular behind 
footlights, has become, through the re- 
versals of circumstance, a janitress. But 
she continues doing many good turns 
every day, for which the recipients repay 
her badly. 

It is her invention of “showersols,” 
a practical device which no doubt will be 
patented by some one of the few specta- 
tors at Hot Water, which eventually brings 
her victory over janitorial and other diffi- 
culties. “Showersols” are collapsible um- 
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New Life, New Laughs 


Last week the first issue of Life under 
Norman Anthony’s editorship appeared. 
As far as it resembled the Life of 1928, 
this new year might as well be Anno 
Domini 2000, 

Chief among the novelties celebrating 
the accession of Editor Anthony was a 
short story contest, with $5,000 offered in 
prizes for the best stories published during 
1929. They are to be very short—not 
more than 700 words. The judges are to 
be Ray Long, editor of Cosmopolitan, 
Merle Crowell, editor of American 
Magazine, and Robert Benchley, asso- 
ciate editor of Life. 

Frank Sullivan set the pace for the 
short-story writers with one entitled 
“The Cub Reporter, or The Scoop, or A 
Slice of Life, or Zaza.” 

Two new departments ... “Life 
Abroad” ... news briefs from all around 
the world, with a waggish commentary 
appended to each ... of a similar nature 


... Life at Home. 


Magazine TIME, news-nosed, neverthe- 


less missed the big scoop: LIFE is now 10 
cents—on all newsstands. 








America’s Humorous Weekly 
On Your Newsstand Today 
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1129 Cool Bene 
from One Single Blade! 


Another Triumph for KRISS- 
KROSS, The Most Amazing 
Shaving Invention Ever Patent- 
ed! Mr. T. Liddle, of Illinois, 
Wrote Recently: ‘‘I Have Been 
Using One of Your Stroppers 
Since May, 1924. I Shave Every 
Morning and I Am STILL ON 
MY FIRST BLADE’ Read 
Astonishing Details. Then Act 
At Once For Real Shaving Joy. 


O wonder KRISS-KROSS marks 
JN ‘such a radical advance in shaving 
comfort and economy! For now at last 
it has captured a sec ret that has baffled 
scientists for years! It actually repro- 
duces mechanically the diagonal flip-flop 
master-barber’s stroke that gives razor 
blades the keenest cutting edge that steel 
can take! Pressure decreases automati- 
cally. And in just 11 seconds you are 
ready for the coolest, slickest shave you 
ever had! Sharpens every make of blade 
(except Durham 
Duplex). 

KRISS-KROSS 
not only introduces 
you to undreamed- 
of shaving luxury— 
but cuts shaving 
costs 83%. It 
makes your blades 
last almost indefi- 
nitely. Any num- 
ber of cases are on 
record where a 
KRISS - KROSS 
user reports over 
365 keen shaves a 

authorized agents who | year from the same 

are making up to $200 | blade! Forexample, 

a week and, in some . ‘ “ 

hen, avian dma Cox: fe Stephenson, 

ae tides oy _ (Oklahoma) writes: 

uniqueinvention which “T have been using 
is heavily advertised, | one blade continu- 

— never sold in stores. ously for 1 year 

Nine out of ten men 

want to own it as soon and 9 months and 

as ow. see —= have no idea how 

40) 5S . Ow. . is 

(Michigan) othe ny $50 muc h longer it Ww ill 

his first day. Check | last.”—No wonder 

above and mailivnowt | there are over a 

million satisfied 
users of KRISS- 
KROSS in America to-day! 

And now—to introduce this sensational 
device that makes old blades keener than 
new—we are giving with it FREE an 
amazing new kind of razor. Instantly 
adjustable to any angle. Comes with 5 
new-process blades. Find out all about 
this astonishing introductory offer. No 
obligation. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon above today! 


“KRISS KROSS 


STROPPER 


Agents 
Wanted! 


Make big money with 


KRISS-KROSS! It is 


sold only through 








RHODES 
MFG. CO., 255% 
1418 Pendleton Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


World’s Largest Mfrs. of 
Mechanical Stroppers 





A kind, rich friend of Duckie’s 
takes to manufacturing them, thereby pro- 
viding Duckie with wealth and a moral 
value for the play, which has little value 
of any other kind. 
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Merry Andrew. Druggists are notori- 
ously busy and peculiar characters. So 
fantastic and interesting are their occupa- 
tions, that, when they attempt to leave 
their tinted shelves, druggists find them- 
selves drawn back, like outworn reporters, 
to the charms of their conversational 
counters. Investigating this novel theme, 
Lewis Beach (The Goose Hangs High) 
last week delivered to a giggling audience 
his history of the successive industry, re- 
tirement, and return, not to the grindstone 
but to the happy pharmacy of one Andrew 
Aiken, impersonated by plump Walter 
Connolly, placidly absurd but only mildly 
funny. 
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Zeppelin. Because it strives for noth- 
ing but a thrilling effect, this piece, which 
otherwise would be unworthy of produc- 
tion, achieves its aim and will entertain 
persons who look to the Crime Club for 
cerebral diversion. All the action takes 
place aboard a dirigible, now in a com- 
panionway, now in the observation gon- 
dola. There 1s a professor, a formula for 
synthetic leprosy, a threat against all na- 
tions, an international spy, an adventuress, 
a leper, etc. etc. The wreck is ably done. 








Judas. That Basil Rathbone is an able 
actor there is no doubt, but his part in 
writing this ineffectual piece should dic- 
tate to him the confines of his métier. He 
is not a playwright. Obvious, intermediate 
lines try without success to sketch Iscariot 
as a better man, really, than Bible History 
makes him. He who is hard of hearing 
would enjoy the personable cast, the good 
settings by Jo Mielziner, but the hard of 
hearing go to the cinema. 
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The Subway. Six years ago able Play- 
wright Elmer Rice (The Adding Machine, 
Street Scene) tried to peddle this play. 
Twice it went as far as the casting process. 
Never, until last week, was it Pg sg 
except for a brief presentation at the Cam- 
bridge Festival Theatre in England. Many 
a worse play has been produced, but this 
is not another Street Scene, save in 
method. It is a cameractual dissertation 
on life in the metropolis. Sophie Smith 
(Jane Hamilton) doesn’t mean to be bad, 
but she permits herself to be seduced by 
an artist. When she finds she is in his 
way, she leaves him, committing suicide 
by jumping in front of a subway train. 
It is only an honest play, not a good one. 


—_-——- 
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Deep Harlem. This blackamoor musi- 
cal comedy suggests in episodes the history 
of the black race from Cushites to Har- 
lemites. In the syncopated moments of 
that history there is such brazen, delicious 
gusto as whites never attain. The humor 
is racially familiar and pleasing. One dis- 
consolate Negro moans: “I’m the blackest 
ball on the table.” But the company is 
too naive; needs a tonic of finesse to turn 
its dusky vigor into fine artistry. 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Weary River. Richard Barthelmess 
has just the kind of pleasant tenor voice 
that you would expect from his face. 
“Weary River,” the theme-song of his 
first sound-picture, is good enough to be 
fairly popular. Other films about crooks, 
however, have had far more interesting 
heroes than the gangster who develops 
such musical talent in the prison orchestra 
that his girl gives him up to let him have 
his chance in vaudeville. Other talkies 
have had better dialog than Betty Comp- 
son’s repetitive “Ah, Jerry,” and Barthel- 
mess’s “All right, baby.” Best shot: 
close-up of convicts at attention. 

Like many a handsome, athletic young 
man who has the air of being an actor in 
spite of himself, Richard Barthelmess has 
been in the show business most of his 
life. His mother, Caroline Harris, played 
in Biograph pictures at the old Fort Lee 
(N. J.) studios. She sent Richard to mili- 
tary school and then to Trinity College at 
Hartford, Conn. On vacations he played 
small réles in stock with his mother. Some 
film people, on location near the Connecti- 
cut town where he was working as a clerk, 
took him to California when they left. 
His part in D. W. Griffith’s Broken Blos- 
soms made him famous. 

Marquis Preferred. For a long time 
Adolphe Menjou’s epigrams in pantomime 
have found expression in scenarios plotted 
by Ernest Vajda and directed by Frank 
Tuttle. Deft productions, each containing 
the same ingredients of wit and social 
charm, have followed each other like a 
string of sausages coming out of a hopper. 
This time a nobleman’s servants, knowing 
that if they let him go bankrupt they will 
lose the money he owes them, form a 
corporation to save him from his creditors 
on condition that he marry an heiress 
they pick out for him. Once more Menjou, 
with slight movements of his hands, lips, 
and eyebrows, convinces you that laughter 
and humanity c can ex xist under a starched, 
striped shirt. Wittiest shot of this good 
picture is the happy ending—Menjou ar- 
ranging books in the window of a Fifth 
Avenue bookstore so that their titles ex- 
plain to his sweetheart that he has gotten 
a divorce from the heiress. 

—¢? 

A Woman of Affairs is Iris March, 
Michael Arlen’s ‘white, so white” lady, 
now called Diana Merrick to fool Cinema 
Tsar Will H. Hays, who objected to The 











Green Hat. As a protector of public 
morals, Mr. Hays will no doubt shiver 
when the loose ring, symbol of Miss 


Merrick’s character, slips gently from the 
tapering hand of Greta Garbo, flung side- 
ways on a sofa which she does not occupy 
alone. Like Author Arlen and unlike Will 
H. Hays, Miss Garbo and John Gilbert 
are among the most conspicuous romanti- 
cists of this epoch. Each knows how to 
invest emotions with the glamor dear to 
reveries although not found in life. Di- 
rector Clarence Brown has made the most 
of tremendous box-office possibilities by 
sticking closely to the original novel. Best 
shot: Greta Garbo driving an Hispano- 
Suiza. 
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The purpose of truck tires—to roll the 
tonnage/—does not change. But there 
have been some great changes recently 
in truck tires themselves. 

Goodyear has perfected notable im- 
provements that result in greater truck 
tire ability—to carry more tonnage at 
lower tire cost per ton. 


Advances in tread design, for example, 
give these new Goodyear Truck Tires 
firmer, surer, go-ahead tractive power. 
Betterments in rubber compounding give 
Goodyear solid-type truck tires a cush- 
ioning capacity exceeded only by the 


TIME 


Do you know what is ew in truck tires ? 


finest Goodyear Pneumatics, and com- 
bine with that cushioning a new meas- 
ure of resistance to wear. 

Goodyear Truck Tire Experts will be 
glad to show you. just how these and 
numerous other new and exclusive fea- 
tures in Goodyear Tires will favorably 
affect your hauling costs. These experts 
are at your command for consultation on 
the right type and size of Goodyears for 
your vehicles. Your local Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealer is 
equipped and eager to give you the 
standard Goodyear Service that keeps 
your trucks rolling the tonnage. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 
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When blinding glare is reflected 
into the eyes 





H*S blinding sunlight reflected from 
snow ever caused you to blink and 
turn your head? 

There are many offices and factories in 
which reflected light interferes with work- 
ing conditions. Desks with glass or highly 
polished tops, bright metals, and even glossy paper will 
cause annoying reflection unless lamps are shaded and 
correctly distributed. 

Eminent medical authorities and specialists in the 
treatment of ocular troubles find eyestrain causes weari- 
ness, headache, despondency, and nervous breakdown. 







Examine your lighting facilities, then 
drop a line to Division XX of Edison 
Lighting Institute at Harrison, N.J., and 
we will send you free the results of our 
engineers’ investigations concerning the 
lighting of your particular kind of business. 

Edison MAZDA Lamps represent the latest achieve- 
ment of MAZDA* Service, through which the bene- 
fits of world-wide research and experiment in the 
Laboratories of General Electric are given exclusively 
to lamp manufacturers entitled to use the name 
MAZDA. 


1879-1929... 50th Anniversary of the invention of the Edison Lamp *MAZDA—the mark of a research service 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Tunnel Sous La Manche? 

Last week the dream of a 3,000-mile 
sub-Atlantic railway seemed to grow ever 
so slightly less mad, as Britons and French- 
men got down again to dealing seriously 
with their half-century-old project of driv- 
ing a double-track tunnel under the Eng- 
lish Channel, 21 miles across. In London 
the French Ambassador, popular M. Aimé 
Joseph de Fleuriau, officially declared at 
a dinner tendered him in the House of 
Commons, ‘““When the British Government 
and the British Nation are ready to build 
the tunnel we will build it with them. We 
very much desire to do so!” 

Historically it is of record that the tun- 
nel project, first officially embodied in the 
Anglo-French protocol of May 3, 1875, 
has repeatedly been blocked by British 
fear of a subaqueous invasion, and the 
Englishman’s jealous love of his “splendid 
isolation.” Today however even the most 
insularly minded are beginning to see that 
invasion from the skies is the real dan- 
ger and that a channel tunnel would be 
vastly advantageous to British commerce 
in time of peace and easily dynamitable in 
case of war with France. So pikestaff plain 
are the advantages of a sub-Channel rail- 
way that last week even that ruddy, in- 
sular, industrial squire, Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, took up sturdy cudgels 
in its defense. When the House of Com- 
mons re-assembled last week after a 
month-long holiday, the Squire-Statesman 
said: 

“In view of the present wide public in- 
terest in the tunnel project the govern- 
ment has come to the conclusion that the 
time is ripe for a comprehensive re-exam- 
ination of the question. We are anxious 
that a very thorough consideration should 
be made of the economic aspects of the 
matter in order that these may be weighed 
with imperial defence considerations and 
a decision reached on broad grounds of 
national policy.” (See Parliament’s 
Week.) 

Paris buzzed with comment. Within 48 
hours, members of the Comité Francais 
du Tunnel sous la Manche, originally char- 
tered in 1875, met in bustling session. 
Since new blood was obviously needed 
after half a century of stagnation, the 
Comité called in and elected as their presi- 
dent kinetic M. Yves Le Trocquer, re- 
cently French Minister of Public Works 
(1920-25). As Vice President they chose 
M. Jules Cambon, distinguished states- 
man and brother of beloved Paul Cambon 
(1843-1924) who was for 22 years French 
Ambassador to His Britannic Majesty. 
When the Committee adjourned to ban- 
quet, Jules Cambon, raised a sparkling 
glass and cried: “On the day the tunnel is 
completed England and France will have 
found the real road to peace.” 

Later in the day French Tunnel Presi- 
dent Yves Le Trocquer cried happily to 
correspondents: “Absolutely everything on 
the French side is ready! This time our 
British friends seem clearly to favor real- 
ization of the project. Only one thing re- 


mains: that is, for the British government 
to create as rapidly as possible an associa- 
tion for the construction and exploitation 
of the tunnel from that end.” 

Displaying blue prints and statistics 
proudly, M. Le Trocquer confidently 
stated that a double-track tunnel can be 
built in six years at a cost of three billion 
francs ($117,000,000) and would with the 
greatest ease earn 6%. Concluded M. Le 
President Le Trocquer: ‘‘With the tunnel 
in operation Paris and London will be only 
five hours apart.” 

Today the fastest and most expensive 
rail-water-rail crossing via Dover-Calais 
takes seven hours, while the cheap popu- 
lar route via Southampton and St. Malo 
requires 18. To motor from Paris to Le 
Bourget, fly to Croydon, and motor to 
London takes two and a half hours. 

So conclusive are these figures to “an 
American” that, last week, potent H. Gor- 
don Selfridge, U. S. founder-owner of Lon- 
don’s first and greatest ‘department store,” 
promptly ordered extra advertising space 
in leading English dailies, commenced to 
“boom” and “sell” the tunnel idea. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
King to Coast 


The major infection in George V’s right 
lung, which almost caused his Death 
(Time, Dec. 24) was announced last week 
to be entirely cured. Thereupon prepara- 
tions were made to speed His Majesty by 
motor ambulance down to the Sussex sea- 
side, 65 miles from London’s fogs. 

For the mere pittance of 40 guineas 
($200) a week, the Crown will rent sump- 
tuous Craigwell House, in Aldwick Village 
near Bognor-on-Sea. A private beach, an 
electric organ, a private cinema-theatre, 
and hot & cold running salt & fresh water 
will be at His Majesty’s disposal. Ap- 
propriately enough, the owner is Sir Arthur 
Du Cros, President of Dunlop, Ltd., famed 
tyre makers, vaunters of the slogan: “As 
British As The Flag!” Dyspeptic persons 
addicted to taking Beecham’s Pills espe- 
cially rejoiced, last week, for Sir Arthur is 
also a director of “Beecham’s.” 
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England’s Agony 


Every so often all who seek to peer into 
the English heart must scan the famed 
“Agony Column” (Want Ads) of the Lon- 
don Times. Last week in a single issue, 
on a single page, occurred the following 
revealing and significant ads, each smack- 
ing inimitably of Old England: 


Pure Agony 


ILL ANYONE LEND LADY £50 for 12 
months, ro per cent.2—Write Box T.1218, 


The Times, E.C.4. 


IRL tro, suffering from RHEUMATOID 
ARTHRITIS. One hope of cure—warm 


climate now. Will some good Samaritan offer 
financial help to make this possible? Mother 
(widow) earnestly appeals —Write Box T.12109, 
The Times, E.C.4. 

ILL someone HELP gentleman, 30, ex- 

service; no income; ill, severe neurasthenia; 
with cost of treatment?—Write Box D.1761, 
The Times, E.C.4. 


Sentimental Agony 
LOHENGRIN.—AII the same to you; loving 
and mourning you for ever and always. I 

shall further pray. 
OUSE.—AIl rights protected. Do not worry 
—N.B. 
Snobbish Agony 
R. and Mrs. JAMES BECK wish to make 
immediate PURCHASE HOUSE in MAY- 
FAIR; lease 10 to 15 years; nine to 11 bed 
rooms required.—Telephone Paddington grro. 
XCEPTIONAL REMUNERATION to any- 
“4 one in good society who can introduce friends 
for decorating and antiques——Write Box S.84, 
The Times, E.C.4. 
Noble Agony 


| Fe HAIG will be most grateful if anyone 
POSSESSING LETTERS from her LATE 
HUSBAND or with PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE 
of INCIDENTS in his LIFE, particularly in 
his earlier years, which may contain matter of 
historical or personal interest, will send to her 
such letters or send her brief descriptive state- 
ments of such incidents. Communications should 
be addressed to her personally at Bemersyde, St. 
Boswells, Scotland. Letters and statements are 
required to furnish material for the official life 
of the Field-Marshal which will be written at 
some future time. All letters will be carefully 
preserved and copied and the originals returned 
to senders with the least possible delay. 
Shrewd Agony 
IT AND BE THANKFUL. 
Motorists and Aviators. Stop swearing. Stop 
wasting petrol. Stop murdering batteries and 
bruising knuckles. Start your engines the recog- 
nized correct way with the KIGASS PETROL 
MIST INJECTOR. Descriptive Brochure free. 
KIGASS, 120, Great Portland-street, W.1. Fit 


and be thankful. 
igi. 
Parliament’s Week 


The Lords & Commons— 

@ Resumed their sessions last week, after 
enjoying the longest Christmas recess 
taken by Parliament. 

@ Were given to understand that Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin will petition the 
Crown to dissolve the House of Commons 
on May 24, and plans to hold a General 
Election on Thursday, June 13. . 
’ The Lords— 

@ Droned through a little perfunctory de- 
bate, during which several Peers of the 
Realm were observed to be reading the 
just-published memoirs of Viscount D’Ab- 
ernon, who was Britain’s first post-War 
ambassador (1920-26) to Germany. At 
the Spa Conference in 1920, Viscount 
D’Abernon wrote in his diary, under date 
of July 65: “Lloyd George and Lord 
Curzon* are fine representatives. Impu- 
dence and dignity are attributed to them 
by some foreign critics. But the impudence 
is so extraordinarily quick and intelligent 
and decided, the dignity so grand in man- 
ner and so imposing, that no country 
could wish for anything better in the way 
of representatives. . . . Curzon was born 
grandiloquent. . . . His unique achieve- 


Free advice to 





*Tamed “Curzon of Kedleston” (1859-1925) 
was then British Foreign Secretary. Too little 
remembered is the fact that he was at least the 
grandfather of the Dawes Plan. As British 
Foreign Secretary (1919-24), he had officially 
denounced as “utterly illegal” the French at- 
tempts to squeeze reparations out of Germany by 
occupying the Ruhr. As an alternative course he 
urged and finally persuaded the Allied Powers 
to convene the Committee of Experts which 
drafted the Dawes Plan. Two decades earlier 
he had been one of England’s greatest Viceroys 
of India (1899-1905). His posthumous biog- 
raphy by the Earl of Ronaldshay was published 
last year by Boni & Liveright; 3 vols., $15. 
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© Keystone 
“WEE ELLEN,” M. P. 


She: “. . . cheap sneer!” Lady Astor: 


“Oh, rats!” 


ment was to combine dignity with humor.” 
The Commons— 


@ Were startled by an astounding am- 
biguity let fall when the Prime Minister 
was intimating to the House that he favors 
the building of a railway tunnel under the 
British Channel (see International). The 
purport of easy-going Mr. Baldwin’s care- 
less remark was, in effect, that he would 
not be surprised if the forthcoming general 
election should sweep his party (Con- 
servative) out of their present absolute 
majority control of Parliament. Said the 
Prime Minister: “In view of the time re- 
quired to carry the project through all 
stages to the completion of the tunnel, the 
Government is convinced that it would be 
in the public interest to deal with this 
important question outside party atmos- 
phere and by agreement so that a decision 
of one Government might not be upset by 
another.” 

Recalling that Leader of the Labor 
Party James Ramsay MacDonald had 
favored the tunnel when he was Prime 
Minister (1924), Mr. Baldwin added, even 
more explicitly: 

“If the course adopted by Mr. Ramsey 
MacDonald in 1924 should again com- 
mend itself to him and to Mr. Lloyd 
George (Leader of the Liberal Party), I 
should like to obtain co-operation from 
the outset of the inquiry.” 

Earlier in the week Viscount Rother- 

mere, England’s most potent newspaper 
tycoon, once Conservative, now Liberal, 
blatantly and confidently predicted in his 
Daily Mail the fall of the Conservative 
Government. 
@ Chuckled as the Lady Astor, patrician 
Virginia-born British M. P., silenced a 
feminine opponent on the floor of the 
House with the fine old Southern expletive, 
“Oh, rats!” 

The argument started when the noble 
Lady’s knowledge of slum children was 


challenged by the Labor party’s famed 
spinster M. P., Miss Ellen (“Wee Ellen’’) 
Wilkinson. 

“Tt is difficult to accept the Noble Lady’s 
opinions as final,” said Miss Wilkinson, 
“for we all know that her own children 
had every care that money can give them.” 

“Wouldn’t it be just as logical,” cooed 
Lady Astor, “to say that because you are 
not a mother you should have no right 
to talk about children?” 


Retorted “Wee Ellen,” unruffled: “One 
expects from the Noble Lady that cheap 
sort of sneer.” 

“One does not need to be poor to have 
a heart!” cried Lady Astor. ‘““Women who 
have money have just as much interest in 
child welfare as any other women!” 

“Perhaps,” admitted Miss Wilkinson, 
“but you seem to be most interested in 
keeping your money.” 

“Oh, rats!” said Lady Astor, and ap- 
parently Labor’s “Wee Ellen” could think 
of no logical reply. 

“Hear! Hear!” cried delighted members 
of the Noble Lady’s party—Conservative. 








Hogg’s Wedding 


Oh I’m not so old, and I’m not so plain, 
And I’m quite prepared to marry again! 
—Lord High Chancellor’s song in Gil- 

bert & Sullivan’s Jolanthe 

Smart U. S. Citizens hummed thus, last 
week, as they perused a private letter or 
two containing delicious details of the 
recent London marriage of England’s 
cherubic Lord High Chancellor, Sir Doug- 
las McGarel Hogg, Baron Hailsham. For 
one thing this extremely select wedding 
was attended by only 60 guests, the press 
and the public being barred. For another it 
took place in King Henry VII’s Chapel, 
in Westminster Abbey, the most gloriously 
Gothic and splendid shrine in England. 
Moreover the license was the first to be 
issued by the new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Primate of All England, the 
Most Reverend Father in God, Cosmo 
Gordon Lang. 

English jurists were still arguing hotly, 
last week, whether the Lord High Chancel- 
lor did not break the common law of Eng- 
land when he had Henry VII’s Chapel 
roped off for his wedding. The law is 
explicit. The ceremony must take place 
with open doors because, at any moment 
someone may need to rush in and state 
why the marriage should not take place. 

In the case of potent Baron Hailsham, 
however, people merely hummed another 
snatch of the Lord Chancellor’s song: 


The Law is the true embodiment 
Of everything that’s excellent. 

It has no kind of fault or flaw, 
And I, my lords, embody the Law! 


Little Domini Lawrence is the daughter 
of widowed Hon. Mrs. Clive Lawrence 
who was married to the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, himself a widower. Little Domini 
came to the wedding dressed all in prim- 
rose yellow, with a primrose yellow hat 


edged with white fur. Awed by the sombre 
splendor of the great chapel—where 
Knights of the Bath worship—Little 
Domini sat mouse quiet as long as she 
could. Suddenly it seemed to occur to her 
that so much pomp deserved at least one 
question: 

“Ts this a game?” shrilled Little Domini 
Lawrence. 

Stifling their mirth, the 60 august per- 
sonages managed to issue forth in good 
order. Some even gravely contrasted the 
ceremony with the wedding of Lord Hail- 
ham’s father. 

They recalled that the late, rich Quintin 
Hogg greatly interested himself in welfare 
work among poor children, as did his pros- 
pective bride. Therefore, in words once 
uttered by the Present Lord High Chancel- 
lor: “We have a family legend that when 
father and mother went on their honey- 
moon they took with them 30 ragged boys 
from London. Mother spent most of her 
time fielding point while the boys were 
learning to play cricket.” 

People mostly remember Baron Hail- 
sham as Sir Douglas McGarel Hogg 
(Time, May 16, 1927). With the inferior 
title he made a great name for himself in 
the House of Commons as Attorney Gen- 
eral; and for years Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin depended on Sir Douglas to carry 
the brunt of many a debate, silence heck- 
lers, sit tight. 





Suffraget in Bronze 


God-fearing Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin, who once denounced the late 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst as an ‘“un- 
natural woman,” repented last week. When 
asked if he would unveil a bronze likeness 
of Suffraget Pankhurst, subscriptions for 
which are now being solicited, he said, 
“T will.” 

Appropriately Big-Little Mrs. Pank- 
hurst will be cast seven feet tall, will stand 
on a four-foot pedestal in a corridor of 
the Houses of Parliament, towering tri- 
umphantly above minute males. 
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Lorp HicH CHANCELLOR (AND FLUNKY) 


. 4 
His step-daughter: “Is this a game?” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





FRANCE 
Enemy of Women 


Solemnly Death came last week to 
Athanase Vagliano, on the golden Riviera 
at minute, lovely Roquebrune. Everyone 
of the smart world has at least passed the 
place. As your “Blue Train” from Paris 
halts momentarily at Monte Carlo and 
then chuffs on to Menton, the prettiest sta- 
tion through which it speeds, the one 
with the neatest garden and the fairest 
palms, is Roquebrune. In the great house 
just visible through dense foliage lived 
“The Greek,” Europe’s “Prince of Gam- 
blers,” and there he died—rich. 

One lost to Athanase Vagliano and his 
colleagues of the famed “Greek Syndi- 
cate” at Cannes or at Deauville, according 
to one’s means. The Syndicate’s game was 
and is baccarat. One season they lost three 
millions of francs to M. André Citroen, 
the “Henry Ford of France.” In the novel 
Enemies of Women famed Spaniard Vin- 
cente Blasco Ibanez portrayed Athanase 
Vagliano, under another name, as the evil 
genius of the Riviera. As a matter of fact 
the heaviest losers to the Syndicate do 
seem to have been women. “Once,” Vin- 
cente Blasco Ibanez has said, “I saw Vag- 
liano win a million francs at a single sit- 
ting.”” With one franc worth almost four 
cents, as at present, that would have been 
$40,000. 

Among the charms of baccarat is the 
fact that by shouting “BANCO,” anyone 
may become the banker of a table if he 
wins a stake. Usually the Syndicate is 
allowed to do all the “Banco’’-shouting. 
Last year however an apparently rich Cal- 
ifornian who said his name was “Mr. 
Day” wanted to play bank and was gra- 
ciously allowed to oust the Syndicate. On 
the first coup they wagered a half-million 
francs against Banker Day at one end of 
the table and a million at the other. As he 
dealt the cards they stood to lose $60,000; 
but he lost instead, at both ends of the 
table. Thereafter the Syndicate banked 
for some time alone. 

Awful legends naturally enshrouded 
“The Greek.” His ancestors are said to 
have been Byzantine pirates, but Athanase 
Vagliano would admit to no more than that 
he was born in Athens “probably in the 
"70s." As a youth he slaved at loading 
kegs of oil and casks of wine onto tramp- 
ships, signed on as a sailor, outsmarted 
many another, and presently owned his 
own wallowing, chugging tramp steamer. 
His escalator to Monte Carlo is darkly 
whispered to have been the white slaving 
slums of Marseilles. If that trail exists 
it has been well covered, nay, completely 
effaced. The smart world will remember 
“The Greek” solely in his sleek réle of 
banker at Deauville or Cannes. 

Early last year “The Greek” withdrew 
from the “Greek Syndicate.” He said that 
he thought his heart was beginning to be 
affected by too much playing for high 
stakes. Today the Syndicate carries on 
under M. Zografos, the ‘other Greek,” 
and M. Couloumidjian, a compatriot and 
relative of Armenian novelist ‘Michael 
Arlen” (Dikran Kuyumjian). Last week 
the physicians who attended Europe’s 


prince of gamblers concealed the cause of 
Death, refused to say whether he had 
indeed died of “gambler’s heart.” 








Sugar Swindle 


A grave and dignified little man is M. 
Léon Pollier, Chairman of La Société 
Francaise de Sucrerie. Only a short while 
ago he was Professor of Economic Law 
at the University of Lille. He was one of 
the few men who completely understood 
the highly complex method of transferring 
Reparations “in kind” from Germany to 
the Allies. Last week Parisian gendarmes 
clapped M. Pollier into jail. People said 
he had used his unusual knowledge to 
cheat the French Government out of some 
80,000,000 francs worth of German sugar 
paid as Reparations in kind. 

Reduced to simplest terms such pay- 
ments take place in three steps: 1) A Ger- 
man sugar-seller contracts with a French 
buyer for so many thousand pounds at 
the current price and the sugar is shipped; 
2) The seller collects his money im marks 
from the German Treasury, and the Rep- 
arations Commission then credits:Germany 
with the amount of the payment, just as 
though it had been made to the Com- 
mission in gold; 3) Meanwhile the French 
dealer who received the sugar sells it and 
makes payment to the French Govern- 
ment im francs, whereupon the Repara- 
tions Commission certifies that France has 
received the German payment, just as 
though it had been made directly from 
Berlin to Paris in gold. The advantage of 
the system is that no cash has to be 
shipped, and therefore the value of the 
franc and mark are not disturbed on inter- 
national exchange. The disadvantage is 
that, in practice, prodigious complexities 
arise, out of which not a few crooks have 
profited. Exactly a year ago another set 
of international sharpers cheated the 
Great Powers concerned out of $12,000,- 
ooo worth of German hops, coal, seed 
(Time, Jan. 23, 1928). 

Last week it appeared that Professor 
Léon Pollier’s modest little $3,000,000 


sugar swindle had turned principally on 


the fact that only 15 overworked clerks - 


are employed by the French Treasury to 
handle the staggering minutiae of “‘pay- 
ments in kind.” These toil-numbed min- 
ions apparently failed to investigate 
sufficiently the tscal backing of a suc- 
cession of corporations which the Professor 
founded to deal in Reparations sugar. 

When payments for the first lot fell 
due, the first Pollier company was de- 
clared unable to meet its obligations to 
the Treasury, but a second and ostensibly 
stronger company was formed to assume 
the debt and contract for still more sugar. 
This procedure was repeated several times. 
Meanwhile the sugar was sold, mostly in 
England, and the profits were salted away 
outside of France. Last week the last 
Pollier corporation was found to possess 
only a rented office, some hired furniture 
and not a sou in the bank. 

Friends of Professor Pollier sent bou- 
quets and potted flowers to brighten his 
cell, declared that he is innocent, the mere 
dupe of a master swindler in London, one 
“Michael Neutski, a Russian.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Kaiserlich Geburtstag 


At dawn the old German Imperial stand- 
ard broke out from the flagstaff of House 
Doorn. As the morning advanced, Burgo- 
master Baron Schimmelpenninck van der 
Roye arrived with a Dutch choir, pro- 
ceeded to the Orangerie and staged a 
birthday serenade to Wilhelm II, 70. Clad 
in black fur-lined coat and astrakhan cap 
Wilhelm of Doorn listened, seemed to 
especially enjoy a folk song called “The 
Bold Spinster.” After thanking the choir 
and the Burgomaster Baron, he alluded to 
his famed hobby thus: 

“What I like particularly about chopping 
wood is that this is not only a personal 
pleasure to me but that I am able to help 
Doorn’s poor by sending the results of my 
chopping to them.” 

As members of the Hohenzollern clan 
arrived, correspondents counted up all 
Wilhelm II’s grandchildren (19), all his 
children (6), two of his sisters. His only 
brother, the “Sailor Prince,” jovial Henry 
of Prussia, was down with influenza at Kiel. 
As the motor cars whirled up to House 
Doorn, all the adult Princes except two 
covered their faces to avoid being photo- 
graphed. The exceptions were Wilhelm’s 
eldest son Wilhelm and his eldest son Wil- 
helm, sometimes called by jocular Germans 
“Wilhelm III” and “Wilhelm IV.” 

While cameras clicked, the onetime 
Crown Prince chatted amiably with report- 
ers, who protested that they were being 
kept out of House Doorn with such iron 
rigor that really it would be most difficult 
to write satisfactory stories. Taking the 
hint at once, “Wilhelm III” ran a rueful 
hand through his now pure white hair and 
promised to do what he could. 

Prompt to the dot of 10 a. m., the one- 
time German Court Chaplain, Dr. Heinrich 
Vogel, preached a sesmon extolling the 
“Christ-like qualities of the Emperor.” 
The text had been supplied by Wilhelm II 
(Roman, 1:16): 

‘For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
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Their step-relative had the chicken-pox. 





who will buy? 


a. year 1928 has been referred to as the 
advertising doldrums. 

Yet this house has just brought to a close 
the most successful year it has ever known. 
Its gain in total business over the best previ- 
ous year in its history must be reckoned in 
millions of dollars. 

It is significant that this gain is drawn not 
from new business, but chiefly from well- 
considered increases in the advertising of busi- 
nesses we have served for a considerable time. 


: = 


The point is, our own prosperity and growth 
in 1928 is a direct reflection of the prosperity 
and growth of the advertisers for whom we 
work. 

There is a world of meaning in that fact. 
The man at the head of any aggressive busi- 
ness who buys his advertising on a sales- 
making basis will want to ponder it over. 
The more he ponders it over and checks it 


against his own progress the more likely he 
is to want our kind of advertising service 


for himself. 


There are other things in our record that the 


thoughtful buyer of advertising may profit- 
ably ponder also. 


Inthe last thirteen years, for example, our vol- 
ume of business has grown some 1400 per cent. 
Yet in that same period the growth in our 
number of accounts has been but 85 per cent. 
Which is to say, again, that our own develap- 
ment has proceeded straightway from the 
development of the businesses we are privi- 


leged to serve. 


It is something to be able to say, too, as this 
house can say, that 25 of our 42 present active 
domestic accounts invested their first advertising 
dollar through us. 

Small, inexperienced, hopeful, they started in 
advertising with us at scratch, and have had no 
other advertising agency since. 

One, whose first annual outlay in advertising 
was $12,000, now efficiently invests in space 
more than one-and-a-half million dollars yearly, 
financing this expansion entirely out of profits. 
Another, whose first order for $8,000 was a 
serious strain on its capital, now has an annual 
advertising appropriation, conservative in rela- 
tion to its present total business in excess of five 


millions of dollars. 


Three of our present accounts left us, and 
returned again. 


Ten of our accounts are the largest businesses of 
their respective kinds in the world. 














Nine of these ten enjoyed no such leadership nor 
anything like their present position when first 


their advertising was entrusted to us. 


a 


There is no abstruse or obscure formula in 
our method; nothing more inspiring than 
intelligent hard work. 


The desk pounder, the high-pressure lad, the 
crystal gazer and the miracle- worker are 
conspicuously absent from our ranks. 


We don’t conventioneer, or do much speech- 
making on Whither Things Are Tending, or 
get our pictures regularly in the trade papers. 
We feel we have a serious business job to 
do for the people we work for, and it keeps 
us pretty busy all the time. 


_.... 


Maybe as an advertiser you are a little sated 
with the classic-featured sudden-spoken 
young men who here and there adorn the 
advertising business—and do not much else. 
Maybe you are seeking the kind of advertis- 
ing cooperation for your business that will 
go to work with you rather than talk at you 
—that will lend a hand and head instead of 
just a tongue. 

Maybe you are ready to have your plans illu- 
minated by experience rather than hope—being 
weary of the “big idea’ and the little result. 
Maybe you are seeking advertising people 
who are not at all interested in impress- 
ing the profession, but are interested in 
selling your goods —in making your 
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wise old salesman Joe Brown out on his 
territory nod his sensible head over your ad- 
vertising message and say “That’s sound!” 


a 


If these things are true, let us say to you: 
Success ts on the counter in America. You can 


buy it. 


The price is a good product —honestly made, 
honestly priced, honestly sold —a serviceable 
sales program, good advertising. 


We have helped our clients buy Success 
with this sort of coinage, and in the process 
have won our Own success. 


We can make an equally successful purchase 
for you; providing you have in your busi- 
ness the right medium of exchange and are in 
dead earnest about making the transaction. 


Ba 


We operate complete advertising service 
organizations in Chicago and New York; 
deliver on-the-ground advertising service in 
eleven European countries —but this is be- 
side the point. 


What you are essentially interested in is the 
commodity in which we deal: good advertis- 
ing, of a kind that makes sales and profits 
for you. 


If you want that—and if you make a product 
which people would prefer if they knew as 
much about it as you do—we stand ready 
to make delivery now. 


Success is on the counter. Who will buy? 
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IT’S THE 


THING 
TO DO 


To go to Europe. The right wing of 
the movement began seasons back 
when the European trip was in the 
category of a luxury. But, it’s a for- 
ward march for everybody now— 
the trip'is a necessity. It is, if you 
want to keep up with the times. 
Book on the Majestic, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Minne- 
waska or Minnetonka, if you can. 
But if you’re too late for these or they 
don’t suit your convenience—take 
any White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. Every one of them 
has the same charming atmosphere 
of smart informality — interesting 
people of the world sail on them— 
their service and cuisine are im- 
peccable. You'll have the assur- 
ance that no one has ever traveled 
better. 


No. | Broadway, New York City; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized agents 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE- ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


MERCANTILE 
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ENTERNATIONAL MARINE COMPANY 











Christ: For it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth: to 
the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” 

Cried Pastor Vogel: 

“Half the world came in arms against 
the Emperor, and lies about him were cir- 
culated around the globe. The man who 
had already celebrated the quarter century 
jubilee of peace in Europe was said to be 
a mad instigator of war. Thousands of 
cannons boomed against him and millions 


of men were murdered. 


“Alas! His enemies succeeded. But now 
the fraud is apparent to the whole world. 
Easter is coming. But only in deepest 
sadness can we think of our German peo- 
ple, who are externally enslaved and in- 
debted and internally at the same time 
enslaved and lifeless and—this is the sad- 
dest part—want to be slaves. 

“But the masses don’t count. They have 
never made world history or, for that mat- 
ter, the history of the Kingdom of God 
either.” 

As the guests trooped in to dinner they 
found no place card laid for “the Empress 
Hermine,” present consort of Wilhelm II. 
His 7oth birthday was to have been the 
occasion for the first general recognition of 
her rank by the entire House of Hohen- 
zollern. Poor Hermine! On the night 
before she had been stricken with chicken 
pox. 

Present at table was Friedrich August 
III, deposed King of Saxony, and he with 
a solemn flourish proposed the principal 
toast: “Your Imperial Majesty’s health 
and happiness.”’ Obsequiously seated some 
distance from the head of the table was 
Herr von Berg, shrewd lawyer, who re- 
covered from the German Republic and 
the State of Prussia over $3,000,000 for 
onetime Kaiser Wilhelm. Though corre- 
spondents were not admitted to any of 
these functions, most of them curbed their 
tempers well, took only the smallest re- 
venge by ferreting out the fact that each 
guest received a handsomely engraved: 

“Program for the seventieth birthday of 
the All-Highest—His Majesty, the Kaiser 
and King.’’* 


ITALY 


Black Farinacci 

With a solemn flourish and a little very 
black ink His Majesty Vittorio Emanuele 
III last week signed away the Constitu- 
tional right of Italians to democratic gov- 
ernment. This was the last act in a drama 
which began three years ago—a great 
drama for which Signor Mussolini supplied 
the livid theme: 

FASCISM HAS ALREADY 
STEPPED, AND, IF NEED BE, WILL 
... STEP ONCE MORE, OVER THE 
MORE OR LESS PUTRID BODY OF 
THE GODDESS LIBERTY !+ 

The royal signature was first affixed, 


*Correspondent Wythe Williams of New 
York’s potent Times seemed the most irked at 
having to stand shivering all day without the 


gates. He alone reported that the arriving princes 
“primped” themselves before entering House 
Doorn. And no one else seemed to find in the 


birthday press handout a passage which quoted 
Wilhelm II as exclaiming: 

“Gott strafe Versailles!” 

+See p. 329 of The Life of Benito Mussolini 
by Margherita G, Sarfatti (Time, Feb. 8, 1926). 


last week, to a decree dissolving the last 
(27th) Chamber of Deputies of United 
Italy, which recently adjourned (Tre, 
Dec. 31). Even this chamber was none 
too democratic. Its members were elected 
under Dictator Mussolini’s peculiar Acerbo 
Electoral Law of 1923. That measure 
gave 664% of the seats to whichever party 
should lead the others and poll at least 
25% of the popular vote. In a country 
such as Italy, where the chamber was 
normally composed of perhaps a dozen 
parties, none greatly preponderating, this 
law gave to the leading party (Fascismo) 
absolute and wholly disproportionate 
power. Result: prior to its royal dissolu- 
tion the 27th Chamber passed over 2,000 
laws pleasing to J! Duce, without possi- 
bility of their being effectively debated or 
opposed. 

The second decree signed last week by 
Italy’s short, bantamweight King, estab- 
lished the new supreme organ of state, the 
Fascist Grand Council (Time, Oct. 1), by 
appointing 44 puissant Fascisti to sit as 
“the first two categories” of the Council. 
Il Duce was understood to be powerfully 
meditating on which Fascists he will tell 
His Majesty to appoint in the third 
category. 

Keenest interest focused on the First 
Category, since its 16 members will con- 
stitute a sort of extraordinary upper 
house.* One name eclipsed the other 15 in 
significance—Roberto Farinacci. His réle 
has been the most sinister in Fascist Italy, 
and the most obscure. 

Originally swart, nervous, cynical 
Roberto Farinacci was famed as the Castor 
Oil Man of Fascismo. Politicians who 
rashly opposed // Duce were ambushed and 
forced to swallow a pint, a quart, even a 
sickening gallon of what Farinacci called 
his “golden nectar of nausea.” As Secre- 
tary General of the Fascist Party he 
wielded Ku-Klux powers of life and death. 
His last notorious, outrageous exploit was 
to warp the very fibre of Italian Justice 
and get off virtually scot free the Fascist 
murderers of the multimillionaire Socialist 
Deputy Giacomo Matteotti (Time, April 
5, 1926). Leading U. S. correspondents 
have since revealed that at the time they 
and the Italian press were compelled to 
suppress material details of the trial— 
especially all indications that Signor Mus- 


solini might himself have ordered the 
crime. After the trial successful Signor 


Farinacci was allowed to pass into discreet 
eclipse. Soon his post as Secretary General 
of the Fascist Party was taken by the 
present incumbent, harsh but not fanatical 
Augusto Turati. People were allowed to 
forget Castor Oil & Bludgeon Man Fari- 
nacci. His re-emergence last week on the 
very pinnacle of power, at the right hand 
of 7/1 Duce, seemed of black omen for Italy. 


*So-called parliamentary elections will be held 
March 23, 1929. The voter will receive a ballot 
containing the names, and only the names, of 
candidates approved by the Dictator in Council. 
If 51% of the electorate vote “yes,” the entire 


slate will be declared elected, and Italy will 
have a 100% Fascist Chamber. Jokers in the 
law will almost certainly prevent a 51% vote 
of “no”; but in that remote contingency new 


elections would be held, and so ad infinitum until 
Fascismo triumphs. There are no local constit- 
uencies under this mock electoral procedure 
In U. S. terms this would mean that the whole 
nation would vote to elect or reject a Congres- 
sional candidate in, for example, Rhode Island 
or Arkansas, 
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All-Highest Duce 


There are still too many people who 
boast to have gone to school with Musso- 
lini, or to have shared a meal with him, 
or to have offered him a cigaret in some 
railway compartment. There are still too 
many people, who, in speaking of the 
“Duce,” call him simply Benito. There are 
far too many who assert to be on terms of 
intimacy with him. It is high time to de- 
clare before all the world that Benito does 
not exist any more, To-day Mussolini 
must be known as the “Duce” and only as 
the “Duce.” Nobody has any right to 
speak of him in the ordinary manner that 
one refers to common human beings. He 
is above all. Even his title is not to be 


taken in vain, It should only be pro- 
nounced with awe and reverence. 


Thus last week groveled and fawned 
Signor Riccardo Forster, editor of the 
largest news organ in Southern Italy, J1 
Mattino of Naples. Meanwhile, however, 
a very slight and cautious reaction from 
such typical abasement was setting in at 
Rome. There, a diligent official dared to 
criticise pampered Mario Carli, editor of 
L’Impero and prime favorite of J] Duce. 
Recently, Italian wives have been told by 
Signor Carli that they must bear a son 
every two years (TIME, Jan. 21); and in- 
tending tourists have been called “fat 
drones” (Tre, Jan. 28) and warned that 
they are not wanted in Italy, since they 
are “more of a nuisance than a benefit.” 

The daring rebuker of 7] Duce’s favorite 
editor was Signor Ezio Maria Gray, Presi- 
dent of the Italian State Tourist Bureau. 
Wrote he, apostrophizing Editor Carli: 

“Perhaps, as you say, there are travelers 
who would like to transform Italy into 
a large scale gaming house, have jazz 
bands playing under the dome of St. 
Peter’s, or turn the Coliseum into an 
amusement park. You may berate such 
people all you like, but for heaven’s sake 
don’t exaggerate, and at least have the 
courtesy not to ignore the fact that there 
are serious-minded persons who have a 
conception of tourists as fitting in per- 
fectly with our national program. 

“T beg you to consider for a moment 
that the tourist from beyond the Alps and 
beyond the ocean is a consumer, is a pur- 
chaser. Perhaps they don’t buy many 
shoes or clothes, but they buy a great deal 
of luggage and many things, including Ve- 
netian shawls, Roman scarfs, alabaster, 
coral and tortoise shell. Perhaps they don’t 
buy steamships, but they are passengers 
therein, and thereby they enable us to con- 
struct big de luxe liners. They don’t buy 
locomotives or coaches, but they use them 
and thereby enable us to build* them. . . . 

“To whom are you going to sell agricul- 
tural products and the fruits of noble in- 
dustry? Only to Italians? Never to for- 
eigners? Do you want to make Italy a 
closed market?” 


*In his capacity of Minister of Marine, J] 
Duce announced, last week, the impending con- 
struction of two new Italian 10,000-ton cruisers, 
two scout ships, four destroyers, five submarines. 


TIME 


RUMANIA 


Instructive Accident 


What would happen if a motor car 
should run head-on into a marching column 
of soldiers? Rumanians found out last 
week. Fifteen soldiers were laid low. Five 
were able to rise. The other ten were 
rushed to a hospital, suffering from frac- 
tured skulls, broken legs, internal injuries. 

The accident, horrible but instructive, 
took place in front of Rumania’s musty, 
weather-beaten Foreign Office in Bucha- 
rest. When jailed the driver of the car 
seemed neither drunk, blind nor mad, 
though his explanation was: “I just didn’t 
notice them in time.” 
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Hint to Males 


“Each husband should be compelled by 
law to grant his wife a minimum yearly 
holiday of one month, alone.” 

Thus ran the key sentence in a most 
vital resolution adopted, last week at 
Bucharest, by the Rumanian Women’s 
League. 


BULGARIA 


Question of Ardor 

Very cautious and coy was that gruff 
Bulgarian elder statesman Nicholas Much- 
anoff, when he arrived in Rome last week, 
reputedly to represent Tsar Boris of Bul- 
garia in the matter of Princess Giovanna 
of Italy. This royal match has been 
rumored for so many years that incredulity 
must again be to the fore. All the same M. 
Muchanoff allowed himself to be most 
significantly quoted by the militant Fascist 
daily /1 Tevere. At the very least his 
words served notice to Italians that a 
Roman Catholic princess need not switch 
to the Orthodox faith in order to become 
Bulgaria’s petite Tsarina. 

“According to Bulgaria’s present Con- 
stitution,” said M. Muchanoff, “the Tsar- 
ina conserves her own religion. The 
Constitution stipulates solely that the 
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Coy Tsar Boris 


He sent his Muchanof to Giovanna. 














When a Cunarder 
Appears In The 


Caribbean... Itis A 


West Indies Cruise... 


because Cunarders have a 
way with them .. . they 


are south sea pleasure 


yachts ... They know the 


ways of tropical seas... 
how to become diving 
boards for wet bronzed 
boys in Martinique .. . 
how long to drop anchor 


off La Guayra... when to 


arrive at Nassau. But for 
all that, their manners are 
transatlantic... their 
staterooms miracles of 


comfort... and their food 
the best that New York, 


Paris and London can put 
up for a tropical picnic... 





A 31 day cruise 
$300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, 
Port-au-Prince,Kingston, 
Colon, Curacao, 
La Guayra, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Martinique, 
San Juan, Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 


From New York... 
February 23, 1929. 


Every Saturday to Havana 
| by the Transatlantic Liner 
| Caronia... Every luxury of 
a great Cunarder ... from | 
New York ... January to 
March 16, 1929. 





For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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York 


the Jewel of 


Unrivalledinthestarry 
crownof England’sat- 
tractions stands York, 
the show city of the North. York... 
of the Roman .egions, Saxon adven- 
turers and Danish Kings. York with 
its hundreds of vivid episodes of his- 
tory...rollicking Tudors, bold Eliza- 
bethans and gallant Cavaliers. 





Dominating this scene of greatness 
stands thesublime cathedral... glorious 
York Minster... England’s treasure 
house of stained glass. To contem- 
plate this 1,300 year old temple, with 
its Jesse window, Five Sisters window 
and lofty vaulting, is a sight ever to 
be remembered. 


Up and down the entire East Coast 
of England are countless points of ex- 
quisite beauty and interest for Amer- 
icans. Lincoln, Cambridge, Peter- 
borough, Durham and Ely. What 
pictures these names recall! Great 
castles and abbeys, dancing rivers, and 
historic associations set amid the most 
celebrated rural scenery in the world. 


Pan 


England is the garden of Europe, 
a refreshing tonic, where you 
will be really welcome.. Write 
for free illustrated guide No. 94, 
containing many delightful trips. 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 














Sovereign and the heir apparent must have 
the religion of the majority of our people 
[Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox].” 

In mellowest mood, the Elder Statesman 
added: ‘Royal marriages for political rea- 
sons are out of date. Even a king has now 
the right to choose for his queen the 
woman that he loves. It is true beyond a 
doubt that all our people ardently desire 
to have a queen!” 


IRAK 


Shots at Crane 


A great U. S. friend of small and back- 
ward peoples is Charles Richard Crane. 
Quite a trifle of his money went to help 
Professor Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
found the new state of Czechoslovakia.* 

All the squalid little Near Eastern states 
know that Mr. Crane was their friend as 
American Commissioner on Mandates in 
Turkey (1919); and he was a most popu- 
lar U. S. Minister to China (1920-21). 
Throughout the U. S. almost any dainty 
faucet, bathroom jig gger or gi iant sewer 
valve is apt to bear the impress CRANE. 
Therefore it was matter of interest and 
concern to millions when, last week, the 
automobile of Charles Richard Crane was 
savagely fired upon by Arabian bandits, 
60 miles south of Basra, Irak. 

Once upon a time Sindbad the Sailor set 
out on his Arabian Nights adventures from 
Basra. With Mr. Crane in Basra were his 
son John and the Rev. Henry A. Bilkerd, 
a Reformed Church missionary from 
Kalamazoo, Mich. They planned to set 
off at dawn for the Sultanate of Kuwait, 
85 miles distant, despite the fact that 
nomadic and warlike subjects of the Great 
Sultan Ibn Saud of Nejd and the Hejaz 
were thought to be marauding not far off. 
Apparently Mr. Crane judged that his 
party would be safe, and with the best 
reason: in 1926 Sultan Ibn Saud had 
pledged eternal friendship to the Friend of 
Small Peoples, had royally entertained him 
at Jiddah. 

Away onto the hot plain sped the Crane 
motor. Ten miles. At the village of 
Zubeir some shepherds shouted excitedly 
that there were bandits about. Twenty 
miles, thirty, forty. Every now and then 
Missionary Bilkerd would stand up in the 
machine and peer about, but he could see 
no bandits. Fifty miles, sixty, suddenly 
from behind rocks sprang the bandits, 
opened fire. . . 

Late that night the Crane car reached 
Basra again, bullet-riddled, bearing a dead 
man. Straight to the U. S. Consulate went 
the Friend of Small Peoples, and there he 
gravely told what had occurred: 

“Mr. Bilkerd constantly surveyed the 
surrounding desert. As nothing untoward 
was visible, he suggested that it would be 
a pity to spoil our plans. So we proceeded 
at good speed. 

“When we were about fifty miles south 
of Zubeir, shots rang out fired at a distance 
of about 200 yards, but nobody was in 
view owing to the undergrowth. Our Arab 
driver immediately turned the car around 
and with great presence of mind, swerved 
and went full speed. 

“While bullets whizzed between and 
above us Mr. Bilkerd said, ‘I am shot.’ 

“We helped him as best we could. Later 








*President Masaryk’s son Jan is husband to 
Mr. Crane’s daughter Frances. 
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CHARLES R. CRANE 


His friend stood up to peer about. 


he said, ‘I am paralyzed,’ and he died half 
an hour before we reached Zubeir.”* 

Since Sultan Ibn Saud is no friend of 
Great Britain, planes of the Royal Air 
Force roared out with alacrity from the 
British war base in Trans-Jordania to 
bomb the Arabs who had killed U. S. 
Missionary Bilkerd. As aviators go, those 
of the R. A. F. are a kindly and efficient 
lot, although one of them bombed and 
killed a detachment of British native 
troops near Peshawar, British India, last 
week, quite by accident. Those who flew 
out to avenge Dr. Bilkerd, however, re- 
turned with all their bombs intact, having 
seen no bandits. 

Jews, Moslems and Christians attended 
the slain missionary’s funeral, at Basra, 
last week, stared sympathetically at his 
young wife and four children. 


MEXICO 


Assassin’s Babe 


Six months ago a poor sidewalk artist 
of Mexico City strolled into the great cafe 
La Bombilla, and assassinated President- 
Elect Alvaro Obregon (Time, July 30). 

Last week, as Assassin Jose de Leon 
Toral sat in his cell awaiting the Supreme 
Court’s decision on his appeal, his deso- 
late wife and almost-widow gave birth to 
a son. 

“Have him baptized at once!” ordered 
Husband Toral, “Otherwise I could not 
face my probable execution with a tran- 
quil heart.” 

The Torals have other children. 


+*One 2 Albert Hirschfeld, young New York 
artist, commented as follows when he returned 
last week from Irak and Europe on the French 
Liner Paris: 

“If Mr. Crane’s chauffeur had stopped when 
ordered by the brigands they would not have 
been fired on. 

“Usually the bandits do not attack the persons 
they rob. They fire in the air and if the tourist 
car stops, all is well. The bandits take all the 
baggage and most of the clothing of their victims. 
Then they release the travelers and their auto- 


mobile. 
“One of the automobile’ services from 
Damascus to Bagdad always gets’ through 


because the company pays tribute regularly to 
the robber chief.” 
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New Houses 

For years the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany has talked of a new opera house. So, 
but for a lesser time, has the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. In Manhattan, however, 
Chairman Otto H. Kahn of the Metropoli- 
tan directors was thwarted in his choice of 
site, whereas in Chicago, President Samuel 
Insull let nothing interfere. In conse- 
quence when the Chicago opera ended its 
home season last week, it ended also its 
residence in the Auditorium which 40 years 
ago was dedicated by President Benjamin 
Harrison and Vice President Levi P. Mor- 
ton, with incidental music by Adelina Patti. 
Romeo et Juliet had been the first opera, 
with Patti as Juliet, and Romeo was the 
valedictory last week, with Edith Mason 
for heroine. Next season will open a proud 
42-story building on Wacker Drive. 

Coincidentally, in Manhattan, murmur- 
ings over a new opera house mounted to a 
front-page roar. Confirmed were the re- 
ports that John Davison Rockefeller Jr. 
had leased from Columbia University a 
sector of Manhattan extending from 48th 
to 51st Streets between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues (Time, Dec. 31), and that he had 
done so with a new opera house in mind. 
But the Metropolitan’s directors continued 
to ponder their selection of a site. 


—— *) 





Gieseking 

A tall, hulking man walked on to the 
stage at Carnegie Hall last week, bent him- 
self into an awkward bow at the piano, and 
played superbly Bach’s Partita No. 2 in C 
Minor, three Scarlatti sonatas, Schumann’s 
C .Major Fantasia and the first book of 
Débussy preludes. He was Walter Giese- 
king, come from Germany for another ex- 
tended tour,* and he played, as he has 
always played, music that he himself has 
tried truly and found good. 

Three seasons have passed since Giese- 
king made an inconspicuous début in 
Eolian Hatl, Manhattan (Time, Feb. 22, 
1926). “His European notices were so 
superlative,” said Manager Charles L. 
Wagner afterward, “I knew no one would 
believe them so I decided to let his music 
speak for itself.” His music spoke so elo- 
quently that Sunday afternoon that mem- 
bers of the small audience told their 
friends. No one, according to some, had 
ever played Bach like Gieseking, and they 
rhapsodized over an amazing technic, a 
style that was as fluent and easy as it 
was immaculate. But his Bach, others 
said, could not compare with his Débussy 
which surely was the essence of poetry. 
The controversy, as over most artistic 
matters, might have been endless, for 
Gieseking is not a specialist. He is, critics 
say unanimously, a great musician. To ap- 
praise him seems almost impertinent and 
so they write of his playing in awkward, 
halting sentences which struggle with big 
words like “pellucid” and “perfection.” 


Many a first name has been dropped 


*Gieseking’s tour this season includes Boston, 
Manhattan, Birmingham, Ala., Cincinnati, Buf- 
falo, Duluth, Chicago, Houston, Memphis, Tulsa, 
Dallas, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Havana, 
Columbus (Miss.), Daytona Beach, Tampa and 
Manhattan (again), 











GIESEKING 


He discovered something in the Alps. 


with fame. Kreisler needs no Fritz for 
identification, no Mister for his dignity. 
Neither does Paderewski need his Ignaze 
Jan, nor Gieseking now his Walter. But 
ten years ago Kreisler was a celebrated 
violinist and Paderewski was the Premier 
of Poland as well as pianist, while Giese- 
king was just a young German whose 
money had gone in the War and whose pro- 
fession was music. Swiftly, however, his 
reputation was made, first with modern 
music, because in Germany there was a de- 
mand for all music that had been made 
during Wartime, music particularly of 
France and Spain. Then Gieseking played 
Bach, Schumann, Schubert, Scarlatti. . .. 
Today there are no favorites, save that he 
never plays in public any music which he 
does not feel sure he understands. Feeling 
it all and having it sure within him has 
been his great ideal. He practices little be- 
cause once after a long tramp through the 
Alps he found he played just as well with- 
out having touched a piano for six weeks. 
Now he memorizes much of his music away 
from the piano, riding on trains, climbing 
mountains, studying birds, flowers, butter- 


flies. He does not smoke, play cards nor . 


eat butter. He is 33, quite bald, and 
father of a 17-months-old daughter named 
Jutta. 


Popular Opera 

In Manhattan, a Commonwealth Opera 
Association met to promote popular-priced 
performances through dollar membership 
subscriptions. Music in Manhattan now, 
complained Charles Edward Russell of the 
Association’s advisory board, is “stand- 
ardized, systematized, somewhat trusti- 
fied and the exclusive possession of the 
economically fortunate.” 


ae 








Finale 


In Manhattan as the curtain rose on the 
last performance of the German Grand 
Opera Company, Walter Elschner, its stage 
manager, died. He had worked day and 
night planning and preparing the staging 
of the Ring operas, snatching rare naps 
stretched out on chairs in a box at the 
Opera House, until he suffered a nervous 
collapse, pneumonia, swift death. 


SEE THEM THIS WINTER 


— the fascinating foreign cities of the sunny 
Caribbean — Spanish as any in old Castille 
— French, English and Dutch 
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RAY MOND-WHITCOMB 


West Indies 
Winter Cruise 


Sailing February 26 on S. S. “ Columbus” 


GA midwinter cruise, of 25 days, to 
the fascinating lands of the Caribbean 
—visiting Dutch Curacao, French Mart- 
nique, British “Barbados, Caracas in Vene- 


zuela, Nassau C» Trinidad, in addition to 


Havana, Panama, Kingston & other ports. 
For luxury and cuisine and service, the 
*“Columbus”’ has no rival in West Indian 
Cruises. She is the largest and finest liner 
that has ever sailed to the Caribbean Sea. 


Rates, $400 and u \ward 


ccc 


Mediterranean Spring Cruise 


G. The first cruise to visit walled Carcassonne. Visiting 
also Casablanca, Corfu and the “Balearic Isles anda dozen 
famous cities of the Western Mediterranean. Sailing 
April 8on the S.S. “Carinthia.” Rates, $725 and upward. 


Land Cruises to California 


@.Transcontinental trips on special Raymond-Whitcomb 
Trains running from Atlantic to Pacific without change. 


Northern Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 
G.A new summer cruise along the European shores of 
the Mediterranean. With trips inland to Vienna and 
‘Budapest, Milan, the Italian Lakes, Lucerne and Inter- 
laken, Rome and Granada. Sailing on June 29 on the 
Cunard liner ‘‘ Franconia.”’ Rates, $800 and upward. 


North Cape Cruise 


G.Wicth a 9-day side trip to Leningrad and Moscow. The 
complete northern cruise with visits to Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, and “Denmark, Finland and Esthonia. Sailing on 
June 26 on the “‘ Carinthia.’ Rates, $800 and upward. 


Send for Raymond -Whitcomb Cruise “Booklets 








Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 4223 W. Fifth St.; San Francisco,657 Market St. 


Agents in the principal cities 
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ART 


Kern Collection 


Jerome David Kern, composer of Who, 
Kalua, Old Man River, etc. etc., and 
publisher of many another lip-to-lip tune, 
is a wealthy man who lives comfortably 
in Bronxville, N. Y. But not until last 
week was he a free man. Mr. Kern’s 44th 
birthday fell last week. But that was not 
what freed him. He made his “escape” 
by selling his collection of rare books, 
worth more than $1,000,000, a notable 
trove of the printer’s and publisher’s art. 

While the sale was in progress, Mr. 
Kern explained: “As my collection has 
grown, books have not only fascinated me, 
they have enslaved me. As rare books be- 
came rarer I battled for them, treasured 
them, and so became a collector... . 
Somehow I could not think of my books 
ever being sold by anyone else, even after 
my death, and in a flash I saw an escape 
from my slavery.” 

At book auctions, a finger of light points 
silently to the item up for sale. There are 
genteel murmurs, Jewish gestures. The 
murmurs ask: “How much is this book 
worth?” The gestures tell how much it is 
worth to famed Abraham S. Wolf Rosen- 
bach, Harry Marks, Gabriel Wells or 
some other gentleman who collects books 
for profit or passion. 

Dr. Rosenbach (Alice In Wonderland 
man) raised his hand vertically many 
times at the Kern sale* but three times he 
kept it in his pocket. Three times he 
refused to go on with the bidding, lost a 
coveted book to a braver bibliophile. 

Some top prices brought by Kern- 
collected editions and manuscripts: Shel- 
ley’s Queen Mab, $68,000; Lamb’s con- 
tribution to Hone’s Table Book, $48,000; 
Pope’s Essay on Man, $29,000; Edgar 
Allan Poe’s letter to Mrs. B., $19,500; 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, $17,000. 

Let no brisk, efficient young housewife 
entirely disregard a grandparent’s plea not 
to throw away old books. In Manhattan 
last week it was discovered that a pile of 
old books hastily sold (or, perhaps, cun- 
ningly bought) contained a first-edition 
copy of Edgar Allan Poe’s The Murders 
of the Rue Morgue—the third such copy 
known to exist. An anonymous collector, 
presumably Tycoon Owen D. Young, im- 
mediately snatched the find for $25,000. 

paieall nse 
Havemeyer Collection 


For some time past, the bouquets hurled 
in the direction of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (Manhattan) have been of 
the variety vulgarly known as_ Irish. 
Harsh words have been spoken, epithets 
employed. Among the multifarious ail- 
ments reported has been the predominance 
of academic works, the paucity of mod- 
erns. 

Last fortnight the Metropolitan found 
itself raised to unexpected glory when it 
inherited the famed H. O. Havemeyer col- 
lection which includes, besides master- 


*At book auctions there is seldom audible 
bidding. Willingness to buy is indicated by signs. 
Example: a bidder raises the price of a book 
$100; another bidder by raising his hand ver- 
tically indicates that he raises it another $100; 
the hand horizontal indicates a $50 raise; a 
quarter-turn gesture means $25. 
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JEROME KERN 
He escaped. from slavery. 
(See col. 1) 


pieces of the earlier schools, the very finest 
specimens of French impressionism. This 
single gift, valued at many millions, is the 
greatest contribution the Metropolitan 
ever received, with the possible exception 
of the Benjamin Altman donation. 

When Louisine Waldron Elder was a 
young girl, she liked pictures. Particularly 
did she like pictures by Edgar Degas of be- 
draggled and rhythmic danseuses stretch- 
ing their weary tendons upon the ballet 
rack, pirouetting with a one, two, three 
and a pas-de-bas to the tattoo of the mas- 
ster’s baton. Louisine saved her pin 
money, watched it swell to $100, took her 
hoard to a friend, Mary Cassatt. Mary 
Cassatt took it to Degas, bought a pic- 
ture, the first to enter an American collec- 
tion. “I sadly needed that money,” said 
Degas. 

In 1883, Louisine Waldron Elder mar- 
ried Henry Osborne Havemeyer (Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co.) and started to 
collect pictures in earnest. A few years 
later, she could walk into her private mu- 
seum, gaze upon Veronese, del Sarto, 
Filippo Lippi, Rembrandt, de Hoogh, Hals, 
Rubens, Cranach, El Greco, Goya, Millet, 
Monet, Manet, Puvis de Chavannes, Re- 
noir, Pissarro, Corot, Poussin, Ingres, Cé- 
zanne, Mary Cassatt and Degas. If the 
mood was not for pictures, there were 
sundry other objets d’art—marbles by 
Donatello, Cyprian glass, Italian faience, 
Japanese lacquers, Hispano-Moresque 
plaques, and a collection of weird Degas 
excursions into clay. 

On Jan. 6, 1929, Mrs. Havemeyer died. 
To the Metropolitan Museum (which now 
lacks the space properly to exhibit the 
works) were bequeathed all objects in the 
collection except Persian potteries which 
were given to her son, Horace Have- 
meyer. It was stipulated that the collec- 
tion be kept otherwise intact, dedicated to 
the memory of her late husband. The gift 
was a final gesture, concluding a series of 
anonymous flourishes. Frequently in the 
past Mrs. Havemeyer gave or loaned 
pieces from her collections, always, how- 
ever, with the stipulation that her name 
be not mentioned. 


MEDICINE 


Cancer & Women 


When each of some 665,000o—members 
of the National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women and Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance policyholders—ripped open the en- 
velopes of her mail last week, there slipped 
into her hand from one envelope a pam- 
phlet which bore on its face the horrendous 
word cancer. ““What Every Woman Should 
Do About Cancer” was the pamphlet’s 
title. It was part of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer’s latest effort 
to reach 8,000,000 U. S. women. 


The chief reason that the society is driv- 
ing its information at women is that more 
women than men die of cancer, “on ac- 
count of the part which women play in the 
reproduction of the race.” Early recogni- 
tion and prompt treatment of cancer is 
always of inestimable value, particularly 
in breast cancer. The burden of caring 
for the sick and aged falls chiefly upon 
women, and for this reason they should 
know that cancer is not contagious, and 
that many of the common beliefs regard- 
ing its cause and treatment are untrue. 
Because they are so often the guardians 
of the family’s health, the Society feels 
it is particularly important that they 
should realize that prompt treatment from 
a reliable physician is the only course to 
follow when a cancer is suspected and 
discovered. 
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Whence Hunger 


An animal’s appetite usually increases 
with the time it has gone without food. 
But there seems to be an increasing num- 
ber of human animals who do not develop 
an appetite even when undernourished. 
Professor Anton Julius Carlson, physi- 
ologist of the University of Chicago, has 
found out this animal anomaly and stated 
so to Chicago dietitians last week. It may 
explain why office clerks, shoppers, dray- 
men and school children seem to be in- 
creasingly satisfied with a sandwich-and- 
milkshake lunch at the widespreading U. S. 
“sandwich bars.” 

Professor Carlson has found, he said, 
that the stomach has a rhythmic action 
of its own, with alternate periods of spasm 
or contraction, lasting a half-hour to an 
hour and one-half, with periods of rest be- 
tween. Animals from the snail to man, 
and humans from prematurely born in- 
fants to the aged, all show the same phe- 
nomenon. It is not a nerve action. The 
motor nerves are not involved, although 
action of the sensitory nerves is needed 
before hunger can be felt. When the 
sugar content of the blood is low the 
spasms in the stomach are much greater 
than when the sugar content is high. 


Therein may be partial explanation for 
loss of appetite after candy eating. But 
why, candy-eaters might ask, do cigaret- 
smokers lack good appetites? 

The Carlson conclusion: “Modern civili- 
zation seems to be breeding a race which 
lacks the normal hunger mechanism.” 
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Vour fault 


this Surety Bond covers your tires 


against almost every mishap 


ITH their record of 40 years’ service 

all over the world, Dunlop Tires 
surely deserve confidence. Such tires 
could well be bought on faith alone. 


But even if Dunlops fell short of peak- 
quality ...even if they were untried and 
unknown . . . you could buy them now 
and meet every intelligence test. 


For, with each Dunlop tire, you now 
receive a Surety Bond, issued by the 
American Surety Company. 


Under the terms of this Surety Bond, 
your tires are covered against almost 
every possible mishap for the first 12 
months. In case of tire-failure, your local 
Dunlop dealer repairs the tire free of 


charge. If beyond repair, you get a new 
Dunlop at greatly reduced cost, depend- 
ing on how long you owned the damaged 
one, : 


It matters not who is to blame, the 
tires are kept running for you without 
expense to you. No delay ...no red-tape. 


Prices are now the lowest ever reached 
in the history of fine tires. You get a 
guarantee more sweeping and iron-clad 
than any ever offered. Therefore, you 
can now buy Dunlops with confidence 
... confidence made certain by an un- 
breakable contract in the form of a Surety 
Bond. Ask your local Dunlop dealer to 


show you a specimen bond. 


DUNLOP 


THE TIRE WITH THE SURETY BOND 
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ONCE 
COURIERS 
CAME 
RIDING 





Once couriers came riding, bearing messages. They may have been 
gay, handsome, debonair, well-mounted; or mud-splashed, dishevelled, 
weary, their horses sorry nags. It didn’t matter much who carried the 


message, for the messenger stopped at the gate. 





It was the message that mattered; the text to show its nature 
the paper upon which it was written—and the personal seal it carried | 
—to indicate the standing of its sender. No man of substance and pride, 
would send a letter written on unbecoming paper. 

Today the messenger matters even less . . . Today letterheads 
have been substituted for seals . . . but today the paper remains of the 
Same importance. 

When you use a crisp, dignified, impressive paper like Crane’s 


Bond— that 100% new white rag paper—you can be assured that your 





letters do justice to your standing in the business world. For Crane’s 
Bond has the look and feel of quality... 
and the happy faculty of adding its own 
importance to that of the message it bears. 

If you aren’t using Crane’s Bond 
ask your engraver or printer to submit 


samples. Then compare it with the 





stationery you now use. 


Crane's Bond, 


CRANE & CO, inc. DALTON, MASS. | 





SCIENCE 


Wrangel Island 


Two years ago Russia sent. three white 
men, three white women and 50 Eskimo 
families to bleak little Wrangel Island, 
disastrous site 300 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. The people were called a 
colony and their planting on the island 





| was a Soviet gesture of possession against 


the rival claims of the U. S. and Canada. 
In the 1820’s the Russian Baron Wrangel 
heard of, but did not see, the island. In 
1867, Captain Thomas Long, U. S. citizen, 
sailed around and named it. Just before 
the War, Captain Robert A. Bartlett, who 
recently announced his plans to drift 
across the Arctic in a tub-shaped boat 
(Time, Jan. 14), was wrecked there. He 


| walked across the ice to Siberia. Almost 
| half his party died on Wrangel Island. 


In 1921, four men and Ada Blackjack, 
Eskimo sempstress, tried to live on the 
island. All but Miss Blackjack died. 

And dead, probably, are the Russian 
colonists sent there two years ago. A 
Russian relief ship, the Stavropol, tried to 
reach them this winter. Last week the 
Stavropol’s captain, back at his Siberian 
base, reported that he had not been able 
to break through the Arctic ice. 

———_—__ 
Salvaging Caligula 

Nineteen centuries of foundered orgy 
looked up at the hydroairplane which last 
week waltzed high over Lake Nemi in the 
Alban hills back of Rome. And Giuseppe 
Culfrera, Etruscan scholar in the plane,* 
looked down from the vantage of his fly- 
ing height through Nemi’s waters and 
could see what none but groping divers 
theretofore had seen—the sunken Golden 
Barge whereon epileptic Emperor Calig- 
ulat, great-grandson of Augustus, and his 
minions held their carouses. 

Two vessels lie on Lake Nemi’s bottom 
Centuries of slime cover them, and rocks 
that have slipped from the steep sides of 
the Alban crater which contains the lake 
One of them, the smaller, is certainly 
Caligula’s. Treasure hunters since the 15th 
century have tried to raise the barge, un- 
successfully and to its great damage. Some 
years ago one adventurer yanked loose a 
lead pipe. On it was an inscription which 
referred to Caligula. The float was dec- 
orated with marble, mosaics and carved 
woodwork. 

Where past salvagers failed to raise 
Caligula’s barge, Premier Mussolini’s scien- 
tific henchmen were last week succeeding 
by an inverse procedure. Four great elec- 
tric pumps, which they had set up at Lake 
Nemi’s edge, were lowering the water level 
By April 21, the 2,280th anniversary of 
Rome’s legendary founding, they must, 
according to their instructions, uncover the 
vessel. Last week only a few feet of water 
remained above it. It is probable that the 
pumpers will make their schedule and the 
curious may gloat at the water-logged site 
of Caligula’s orgies. 

Exactly 1,888 years. ago last week Calig- 





*U. S. antiquarians know him well as the 
director of Rome’s Museo di Villa Giulia. 

+Practically all the Julian clan had unbalanced 
minds. Julius Caesar, Augustus’ uncle, had 
epilepsy. 
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TIME 





ula was assassinated for insult to a Prae- 
torian tribune. He was only 29, but into 
the few years of his manhood he packed 
a rare amount of extravagance, cruelty, 
debauchery. 

He was a tall, pale, ill-shaped scoundrel, 
with scrawny neck and spindly legs. His 
body was very hairy, and on that score, in 
his foppishness, he was very sensitive. 
Whoever mentioned a goat in his presence 


he butchered incontinently. His face was | 


naturally ugly. Nonetheless he practiced 
grimaces before mirrors to achieve an aw- 
ful, imperious scowl. 

From the Egyptians, through Augustus, 
he developed the idea of his own divinity. 
He had the heads of the sculptured gods 
chopped off and his own countenance 
cemented to the torsos. He had a good 
image of himself built and worshipped as 


a god. Each day he clothed it with dupli- 


cates of his own gaudy, jeweled garments. 

He had the unnatural inflection -that, 
1.500 years later, Cesare Cardinal Borgia 
inclined to—incest with his sisters. His 
fancies led him to roast people alive, feed 
others to wild beasts. He loved to mutilate 


children, women, men. At executions he | 


made victims’ parents attend and after the 
slaughter dine with him, to enjoy their 
obsequious gagging. 

In Caligula’s time, 12-41 A.D., the pop- 
ular rendezvous of Rome’s patrician 
bounders was Lake Nemi (Nemorensis 
Lacus). There among symbolic oak trees 
was the Temple of Diana, richest in 
Latium. Diana was the moon goddess, 
Caligula’s unreachable hope. Every time 
she was full he would stretch out his arms 
to her, implore her to his embraceés. 

Despite all his obsessions and oppres- 











sions, Rome’s citizens, soldiers and pro- | 


vincials admired Caligula. That was not his 


real: name. His real name was Gaéus Caesar. | 


But, because he was charming as a little 
boy when he plopped in soldiers’ boots 
along the Rhine with his father Ger- 
manicus, everyone called him, and con- 
tinued to call him through his short life, 
Caligula. Caligula means “Little Boots.” 

Presumably it is for the memory of Ca- 
ligula the soldier, rather than Caligula the 
desperate debauchee, that Premier Musso- 
lini’s engineers and archaeologists are 
laboring at Lake Nemi. 


SPORT 








Sharkey v. Christner 

Meyers Wilson (“K. QO.) Christner, a 
little stolid and very solid, had knocked 
out 37 fisticuffers in 44 bouts. But he was 
almost unheard of east of Akron, Ohio, 
and. west of the Mississippi River, until 
he demolished Knute Hansen and was 
signed up to fight Josef Paul Cukoschay 
(“Jack Sharkey’) in Madison Square 
Garden last week. 

If Christner had whipped Sharkey, he 
would have become instantly famed as 
“the next heavyweight champion.” More- 
over, the Sharkey-Stribling bout at Miami 
Beach, Fla., on Feb. 27 would have been 
transformed from an event into an ab- 
surdity. 

Actually, last week, Christner gave 
Sharkey about two dozen good, annoying 
pokes. Sharkey out-boxed Christner and 





When the 


“Wanderlust’s aboard 








Dr. Charles Roberts* makes a hobby of 
cruising, and his handsome Elco Fifty has to 


its credit many a good sea mile, 


RILLIANT white and rich mahogany, 

brassand copperagleam,the Wena momen* 
lies at anchor with a gracefully expectant air. 
For its owner is an indefatigable seaman, 
and during the boating season five o'clock of 
almost any day finds him stepping briskly 
aboard, crowded city streets and professional 
duties left far behind see 


A short run along the South Shore and 
then aswim—in the Bay or in the surf off Fire 
Island. An hour's rest in the cool comfort of 
a breeze-fanned deck . . . dinner against a 
background of setting sun and green glass 
water, with music captured by a turning knob 
+ 6% Then lazily home again, through the 
quiet dark cee 

Dr. Roberts is a skilful navigator, who 
thoroughly understands the management of 
his boat, from handling a sextant to running 
the engine. And as his enthusiasm is shared 
by Mrs. Roberts and their young son, they 
usually cruise without a crew. Putting out 
from Bayport, they make frequent trips along 
the South Shore, or around to the North 
Shore—to Shelter Island, to Block Island. 
And as often as time permits the family bag- 
gage is stowed away and the Wenamomen’s 


galley stocked for extended cruising eee 


One summer a beautiful trip around Cape 
Cod and on to Marblehead — day after day 
the exhilarating joy of sea air and wide sky. 
Another year all the way to Montreal — up 

















the Hudson, a short overland haul to Lake 
George, into Lake Champlain _— then the 
Richelieu, the St. Lawrence. Then home 
again through Oswego, the New York Barge 
Canal, down the Hudson. Truly a delightful 
way to travel, Mrs. Roberts says—no time- 
tables, no dust, no extravagance, but all the 
way the independent comfort and seclusion 


of a well-equipped home on the water. 


The history of every Elco boat is as thrillingly 
individual as the man who owns it. For each 
owner finds in the opportunity for independ- 
ent voyaging a constant stimulation and a 
challenge, and each responds in a character- 
istic way. 

At Port Elco, where we will be glad to 
receive you at any time, you can get right 
aboard a Fifty (or any other model on display) 


and make your own tour of inspection, Or 


: we will send you Catalog Zz on request. 


PORT ELCO (permanent exhibit), 247 
Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New York. 
Distributors in Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles 
and Miami. 

Plant and Marine Basin, The Elco Work s, 
Bayonne, WN. J. 

The Elco Fleet: Twenty-Six, $2,975 : 
Veedette, $4,875; Cruisette, $5,950; Thirty- 
Eight, $10,750; Forty-Two, $16,500; Fifty, 
$25,500. 


*Although this series of advertisements recounts bona 
fide experiences of Elco owners, the names 


used are fictitious. 
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poked him hard during the last four 
rounds. Sharkey got the judges’ decision 
and the crowd’s boos.* He will also get 
$100,000 for the Stribling fight. 


— 
Poloists Rated 


Even the greatest polo players are not 
celebrities, such is the well-bred and sport- 
ing background of the game. The name of 
Thomas Hitchcock Jr. is, it is true, known 
to a great many persons who are not his 
friends. But these people do not nuzzle 
and push to catch a glimpse of him when 
he appears in public as they do to see 
Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, William Tatem 
Tilden II or Robert Tyre Jones Jr. 
Unique among all U. S. games, polo has 
remained the property of players rather 
than spectators. Significant, for example, 
is the fact that Polo, the one national 
magazine (monthly) devoted ably and ex- 
clusively to the game, has a circulation of 
only 2,816.+ 

There is however a class of persons to 
whom polo is more important than life or 
death. To these, great polo players seem 
not celebrities but gods whose divinity no 
intimacy can impair. Grooms and rubbers 
and kids whose fathers work in the stables, 
they find some precious excitement in 
the smell of turf and horses, the feeling 
of rubbed leather. These were the ones who 
were most excited and least surprised last 
week when the Handicap Committee of the 
U. S. Polo Association announced the 
handicap changes for 1929. 

Polo handicaps indicate the individual 
abilities of players. Each player receives 
a handicap of so many “goals.” In a handi- 
cap match, the general practice is to add 
together the individual handicaps of the 
players and give the difference in the two 
totals to the weaker team. The highest 
individual rating is ten goals. 

There were several notable shifts in last 
week’s new U. S. ratings, made as a result 
of the international series last October in 
which a much-mulled-over U. S. team 
played three matches against the Argen- 
tines and won two of them. Devereaux 
Milburn, now retired from international 
polo, was lowered at his own request from 
ten goals to six, partly because he broke 
his collar-bone last year. Malcolm Ste- 
venson was dropped from ten goals to 
eight. Thomas Hitchcock Jr. alone among 
U.S. players remained handicapped at ten 
goals. His only peer now is Lewis Lacey 
of the Argentine. 


Other ratings: 


Nine goals—Frederick Winston Church- 
ill Guest, Meadow Brook, Westbury, L. I. 

Eight goals—Malcolm Stevenson, 
Meadow Brook; J. Watson Webb, 
Meadow Brook; Harry East, Riverside, 
Calif.; J. Cheever Cowdin, Rockaway 
Hunt; Eric Pedley, Midwick Country 
Club, Pasadena, Calif.; A. P. Perkins, 
Midwick; Earle A. S. Hopping, unat- 
tached; W. Averell Harriman, Sands Point 
Polo Club, Port Washington, L. I. 

Seven goals—Earle W. Hopping, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; Robert E. Strawbridge Jr., 
Bryn Mawr; E. J. Roeseke Jr., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; Capt. Peter P. Rodes, 





*“Let them boo. I get their money,” is a 
Sharkeyism, 

{But the rate of Polo’s annually renewed sub- 
scriptions is conservatively figured at 90%. 


Army Polo Association; Stephen Sanford, 
Westchester Polo Club, Newport, R. L.; 
Capt. C. H. Gerhardt, Army; Capt. C. A. 
Wilkinson, Army Polo Association. 

Last autumn, Hitchcock Jr. was the 
only player sure of his place on the U. S. 





© Keystone 
Tuos. Hitrcucock Jr. 


For him alone, ten goals. 


international team. After a summer of 
practice matches, a team was finally an- 
nounced, beaten by a scrub team, changed, 
re-announced, changed, listed in_ pro- 
grams, changed, beaten by the Argentines, 
changed once more. 

As a result of last week’s rating Hitch- 
cock Jr. became more than ever the deity 
of Long Island’s polo prairies and of the 
warm fields near Aiken, S. C. Now 28, he 
has enjoyed more than a decade of polo’s 
peculiar fame. It was before the War, 
when he was still in his ’teens, that the 
efficacy of his mother’s coaching first be- 
came apparent. She, a vigorous woman 
who still occasionally plays at Westbury 
herself, is credited with having inspired 
and largely trained a generation of U. S. 
players. 

Hitchcock Jr.’s name first appeared in 
U. S. headlines after his sensational escape 
from a German prison camp when he had 
been supposed dead. Now, lately married 
(Time, December 24), he is a modestly 
obscure person except when, on greener 
fields than those of war, he rides hard, 
swings mightily and shouts even more 
frequently than do most polo players the 
emphatic and yet unshocking blasphemies 
which are part of the lingo of the game. 


RELIGION 


Cannon’s Reward 

On Feb. 14 a very determined little 
Virginian will board the White Star liner 
Calgaric bound for the Mediterranean, for 
the Holy Land. He will be dressed in the 
black cloth of the clergy. Undoubtedly 
newsphotographers will snap his picture, 
reporters take down his parting words. In 
one of his suitcases will be a parchment 
scroll hailing him as the most significant 
U. S. contributor to religious progress for 
1928. He is Bishop James Cannon Jr. of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The scroll has not yet been prepared. 
But it will be ready by Feb. 13, and then 
Bishop Cannon will receive it at a Man- 
hattan dinner in his honor. It will be 
written by Editor Stanley Hoflund High 
of the Christian Herald, Protestant inter- 
denominational weekly, circulation circa 
230,000. 

Editor High has hinted what the scroll 
will say. “It is not only because of Bishop 
Cannon’s leadership but also because of 
the unselfishness of his leadership that the 
Christian Herald chose him for this honor. 
The wet interests reviled him. The wet 
press made him the brunt of its carica- 
tures. But he never flinched. . . .” 

Of course, Editor High referred to the 
acerbities which have greeted Bishop 
Cannon’s militant Anti-Saloon League ac- 
tivities (see p. 12) and his leadership of 
the bitter anti-Smith campaign among 
Southern Democrats. 

Readers of the Christian Herald were 
not surprised to learn that their weekly 
had chosen to honor Bishop Cannon. The 
Christian Herald, too, trains its cannons 
against the wets. It prints High-and-dry 
editorials such as the following: “The 
Christian Herald is in this Prohibition 
fight to the finish. ... The minds of 
America’s younger generation need to be 
carried back to pre-Prohibition days to 
insure that they will understand the trans- 
formation which the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has wrought.” Editor High pays $5 
to anyone who will write a brief authentic 
article revealing the degradation of drunk- 
enness, the benison of Prohibition. 

In view of the Christian Herald’s and 
Bishop Cannon’s joint distaste for liquor, 
there seemed no doubt but that Bishop 
Cannon had been honored more for his 
anti-Prohibitionism than for his purely 
non-political Christian virtues and con- 
tributions. 


Bishop Cannon is the first to receive the 
Christian Herald’s award, which hereafter 
will be annual. Since the Christian Herald 
is the largest Protestant weekly in the 
U. S. its award is a matter of no small 
moment. In time, Editor High and Chain- 
Store Tycoon James Cash Penney, who is 
president of the Christian Herald Asso- 
ciation, Inc., hope to have their award 
rated as a sort of Nobel prize for religion 
Unlike the Nobel prizes, however, Chris- 
tian Herald awards will go to none but 
U. S. citizens. 

The contiguity of Tycoon Penney and 
President-Elect Hoover, who chose the 
Penney mansion at Miami for his pre- 
inaugural retreat, added an emphasis to 
the Cannon award. It was perhaps cir- 
cumstantial, perhaps significant, that a 
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close and potent friend of Mr. Hoover’s | 


should regard Dry fervor as religious 
service. 

Mr. Penney’s prohibitive fervor extends 
even to tobacco. He is one of the few 
U.S. employers who will discharge a helper 
for smoking a cigaret at his work.* 

— o—_- 


Mother, Parent & Drugs 


Obviously one of the worst taunts that 
may be thrust at a Christian Scientist is 
to claim that Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy 
used anesthetics at the times she was 
suffering, approaching death. Recently 
that taunt was made by a Christian Scien- 
tist. It was not denied. 

With placid dignity the Christian 
Science Board of Directors of Boston last 
week took notice of the taunter and said in 
the Christian Science Sentinel+: ‘Because 
of aggressive propaganda, apparently cir- 
culated to discredit Mrs. Eddy and to in- 
duce belief that she abandoned her own 
teaching . . . we deem it timely to make 
the following statement: 

“As we are informed, Mrs. Eddy did 
not, at any time after 1866,** believe in 
the use of any drug as a curative agent in 
connection with the practice of Christian 
Science. Nor did she at any time after she 
became a Christian Scientist, either use a 
drug or allow one to be used for her, ex- 
cept as she employed, in a few instances, 
an anesthetic for the purpose of temporary 
relief from extreme pain.” 

The “discrediting” propaganda was John 
Valentine Dittemore, onetime member of 
the directing board which answered him 
last week, staunch believer in medicine and 
surgery. 

Propagandist Dittemore in 1919 quar- 
reled with the trustees and other directors 
of the Boston Christian Science Church 
and was ousted. He went to London where 
he allied himself with Mrs. Annie C. Bill, 
self-styled “successor” to Mrs. Eddy and 
founder of a slightly insurgent Christian 
Science church known as the Parent 
Church. As everyone knows, the Boston 
church is always referred to as the Mother 
Church. 

Since his ousting, Mr. Dittemore has 
never been friendly with the Boston direc- 
tors nor they with him. Last week’s 
anesthetic issue seemed little more than a 
family squabble of long standing. 





—. 
Rome v. Rotary 

Many a devout Roman Catholic is a 
Rotarian. Last week many a Catholic 


Rotarian was troubled and disturbed by 
words in L’Osservatore Romano, official 
organ of the Vatican. 

Said L’Osservatore Romano, in effect: 
“Rotarians are concerned solely with man, 
his reason, conscience, will and works, 
while Providence is not considered and 
practically repudiated, therefore denied. 

“Rotary is not an open declaration of 
war on religion, it is one of neutrality. 
It adopts a policy of naturalism and 
knows nothing of faith and religion.” 


*But Mr. 


Penney’s son, James Cash Penney 

Jr., approves of tobacco, of alcohol 
tA weekly founded in 1898 by Mrs. Eddy. 
Other Eddy-founded publications are the Chris- 


Christian 
Monitor 


tian Science Journal (monthly), the 


Science Quarterly, the Christian Science 
(daily). 

**Christian Science was founded in 1866 by | 
Mrs. Eddy. | 
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— the natural gateway to the 
‘Pacific Northwest 


ORTLAND, terminus of every 

form of travel, is the commer- 

cial capital of a rich, exclusive 
trading territory equal in size to the 
combined areas of all New England, 
plus New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Indiana. Lofty mountain ranges, 
encircling her exclusive market of some 
250,000 square miles, minimize the in- 
roads of competing commerce from other 
centers of distribution. Portland is stra- 
tegically located at the gateway to 
the Columbia River Basin and is the 
only port with a water-level route 
to this vast tributary area. 


Portland is accurately, termed “the 


great central market and port of the 
629 
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NIDAHO “‘cow hand” looking at this map 
might remark: ** That’s a plumb good 
corral, with only one gate...at Portland.”’ 
Certain it is, the Columbia Gorge gives Port- 
land the only natural gateway thru the coast 
range of mountains and provides a water h 
grade to arich empire of 250,000square miles 
and 3, 000,000 peo le. It makes Portland the \ 
“key city” to Pacific Northwest sales. \ 


— = 7 = = =. 


Pacific Northwest”. It is the jobbing 
center of this area. The buying habits 
and the brand preferences of this 
Inland Empire are the same as Port- 
land’s; because her jobbing houses 
distribute the products of Portland’s 
choice into the channels of contigu- 


ous markets. 


Hence Portland offers many markets 
within a market. To thoroly sell this 
market it is necessary to thoroly sell 
Portland. And to thoroly sell Port- 
land it is imperative to use the 
JouRNAL; because the JouRNAL is 
Portland’s first choice. It reaches 


3 out of 4 Portland homes. 


It is an evening newspaper—a factor 
of prime importance on the Pacific 
coast— owing to the difference in 
time between the eastern and west- 
ern seaboards. It publishes today’s 
news TODAY! 


The Journat offers national adver- 
tisers the facilities of a modern and 
well-equipped Merchandising Ser- 
vice Department. 


Manufacturers, advertising agencies, and those 
interested in the Portland market are invited to 
write for further information. 


¢ -COURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 


AFTERNOON -SUNDAY 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
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ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. the post- 
age. Standard authors, “ine jitions, new 
books, all at biggest savin: Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for ourgreat book catalog 

This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO. 


246 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feuchtin- 
ger Method. A course of easy, silent exercises for 
the vocal organs. Makes weak, harsh and husky 
—- strong and clear. Special attention to stam- 

ae go and lisping. Recommended by greatest sing- 
o- oO} © matter how hopeless your case 
may seem, . oond for literature. 


literat absolutely FREE 
Write Today +4 eastagoneapald. Send nd itnow. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 32-02, 1922 Sunnyside Av., Chicago 













TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Sailingsim March, April, May, June, July; motor trips 
to Italian Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss mountain 
passes, Thames Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scot- 
tish Highlands, Chateau Country. 


$308 to $1405 Send for booklet 


TEMPLE SSTOURS 


447-T Park Sq. Building, Boston 








EDUCATION 


Dawes House 

Last fortnight Dawes House, given to 
the Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., by Vice President Charles Gates 
Dawes in memory of his son, Rufus, 
burned to the ground. Fifty boys were 
driven out by the flames. Among them was 
Dana McCutcheon Dawes, adopted son 
of the Vice President. 

Last week, Dr. Mather Almon Abbott, 
Lawrenceville’s headmaster, said that 
Dawes House would be rebuilt at a cost of 
$200,000. Already, he announced, friends 
and alumni of the school had donated 
$80,000, a quarter of which came from 
the Vice President. 
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Deutsches Haus 

President Nicholas Murray (‘“Miracu- 
lous”) Butler, of Columbia University, 
whose “who” in Who’s Who runs an entire 





EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


If your dancing partner chooses to fix her 


garter ..be nonchalant.. LIGHT A MURAD. 


They taste just like they did 20 years ago. 
s J “ ¥ u 


rillard Co., Est. 1760 





column, last week stepped into a five-story 
house on West 117th Street, Manhattan, 
with young and elegant Baron von Pritt- 
witz, German Ambassador to the U. S. 
With the Baron was the Baroness. Follow- 
ing them was a group of distinguished pro- 
fessors and Manhattanites. Greetings were 
exchanged, a few speeches were delivered, 
everybody admired the ultra-modern Ger- 
man interior decorations. Thus was re- 
opened Columbia’s Deutsches Haus, 
founded in 1910 by Engineer & Financier 
Edward Dean Adams. 

The money of the late Adolphus Busch 
of St. Louis and the late George Ehret 
of Manhattan poured freely in to estab- 
lish Deutsches Haus. It was intended to 
be a focal point of German culture at 
Columbia and in Manhattan. But German 
culture, like Wagner operas at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, disappeared from 
Manhattan during the War. Only last 
week did this last War- -bred taboo disap- 
pear from Columbia. 

Nicholas Murray Butler has been dec- 
orated by a half-dozen foreign countries. 
Internationally-minded, he sees the ad- 
vantages, the necessity of internationally- 
minded education. He would not mind see- 
ing in Columbia a university city like that 
in Paris where 15 countries will have 
dormitories to house their Paris students 
(Trme, Sept. 10). Already on 117th Street 
beside the Deutsches Haus are a Casa Ital- 
iana, a Maison Frangaise. 


Jobless Little 
(See front cover) 

In 1925 three young men, energetic and 
determined, were elected Presidents of 
three of the huger Midwestern universi- 
ties. The educational world looked to 
them for dynamic administrations, shrewd 
innovations. Their average age was 41. 

Today only one of the Three Young 
Presidents is continuing his post. He is 
President Glenn Frank of Wisconsin, one- 
time editor of the Century magazine and, 
with Alexander Meiklejohn, founder of 
Wisconsin’s famed Experimental College. 
Of the others, President Max Mason of 
the University of Chicago resigned last 
May* and President Clarence Cook Little 
of the University of Michigan resigned 
last week. 

At Harvard, where he went in 1906 from 
his chaste Brookline home, Clarence Cook 
(“Pete”) Little showed eager interest in 
science, in genetics, in the study of can- 
cer. There in 1912, he took an M. S., two 
years later passed examinations for the 
doctorate of Science. 

During the War his shoulder straps bore 
the twin bars, his blouse collar the twin 
wings of a captain of aviation, reserve 
corps, U. S. A. After the War he re- 
pe to Science, spied on rats and mice, 
noted inherited coloration and acquired 
traits, at the Carnegie Institute’s Station 
for Experimental Evolution. In 1922, Dr 
Little became President of the University 
of Maine. 

A man of science, keen, enthusiastic. 
President Little went into Maine like 
lion and came out three years later still 
more leonine. Flaying Maine for being 
miserly towards education he left for 
Michigan to try “on a very large scale 


* To become director of the Division of Natural 
Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation, Man- 
hattan, 
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the educational policies which the state of 
Maine has not yet been willing to adopt” 
(Time, July 13, 1925). Michigan, he 
thought, was willing. Last week he had 
to admit that it was unwilling. 

To Michigan, President Little took sev- 
eral ideas. Michigan had a football team 
that was making money. President Little 
insisted that the surplus be turned over 
to building more athletic fields so that all 
men and women in the University could 
exercise. It was not those who went out 
for college teams who needed exercise, he 
thought; it was those of mediocre athletic 
prowess. There should be more games for 
more players, he said. Last year, the foot- 
ball team made a gross income of $773,- 
698.093, a net profit of $476,884.12, great- 
est in the University’s history. All other 
sports showed losses. Track cost more 
than $20,000, basketball $12,000, base- 
ball $10,000. As President Little desired, 
the football money is being spent to pay 
for the new football stadium, for a 
women’s athletic building, for the Intra- 
mural Sports building, for the Michigan 
hockey rink, for the golf course. 

In 1925 President Little became direc- 
tor of the American Birth Control League. 
There should be fewer babies, he thought, 
no more “indiscriminate growth of fami- 
lies.” Here he first clashed with citizens 
of Michigan who thought such opinions 
unfitting to the head of a state institution. 
Cheerily, Dr. Little answered that he 
would rather resign than be muzzled. 
Unmuzzled, he continued his presidency. 

In Lansing, Michigan’s capital, state 
senators and assemblymen, many of them 
fathers of large families, spoke harshly of 
him who spoke so boldly. It was undiplo- 
matic to offend the legislators. They make 
yearly appropriations for the university. 
Many a pessimistic citizen envisaged the 
legislature, outraged, refusing its usual 
generous allowance to the state’s educa- 
tion. And in 1927 when Dr. Little asked 
$4,925,000 for lands and buildings the 
legislature granted him only $3,950,000 
which by Governor’s veto was promptly 
cut down to $1,350,000. 

President Little saw incipient snobbish- 
ness in students who owned automobiles. 
Stories of accidents worried him. He pro- 
hibited automobiles from the Ann Arbor 
campus. Students protested, but stayed 
afoot. 


President Little thought that all stu- 
dents should be housed on the campus. 
Several thousand boarded at homes in Ann 
Arbor. Landladies, foreseeing a loss of in- 
come, threatened suit, charged profligacy, 
wrote irate letters to the Board of Regents. 
Next year, as Dr. Little planned, a huge 
women’s dormitory will rise on the Michi- 
gan campus. 

President Little heard Michigan slurred 
because of student drinking. Why not, he 
asked, invite Federal prohibition agents to 
police the campus and investigate. The 
slurs stopped. 

President Little thought that education 
ceases never. He suggested a plan whereby 
graduates of Michigan could continue to 
study at their alma mater by taking a 
series of correspondence courses. This vast 
project (Michigan has nearly 70,000 
alumni) he called the Alumni University. 
Soon letters were pouring into Ann Arbor, 
alumni-instruction pouring out. 

President Little looked forward to 
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| genes the starter button on your Chris-Craft and a wondrous 
panorama of outdoor pleasure will unfold. 

With a Chris-Craft the business man can get his needed outdoor rec- 
reation while he has capacity to enjoy it—can give his family the clean 


outdoor thrills and pleasures that build both health and character. 


Regattas—camping, fishing and picnic excursions—swimming and 
aquaplaning parties—social events—business trips—all assume new 
meaning with a Chris-Craft at your hand. Every leisure hour be- 
comes a golden opportunity for recreation and sport. 

East, west, north and south—in every boating community in the 
United States and in foreign countries—there is now being exhibited 
the most outstanding fleet of Chris-Craft motor boats ever created. 


Thousands of families, many of whom have never owned a boat be- 
fore, are planning now for a Chris-Craft year—a year of freedom—of 
joy—of health—of clean, wholesome sport for the young folks. 

See your Chris-Craft dealer today. Let him show the actual boats 
—help you select the model best suited to your needs. There are 


eighteen of them—runabouts, sedans, commuters, cruisers—including 
one that will suit your purpose and purse. 


Deferred payments if desired. Free Catalog describes all models. 
Chris-Craft representatives in principal centers throughout the world. 
CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 
282 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
New York Factory Branch: 153 West 31st Street at 7th Avenue 
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Motor Boats 
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Commuters <« + Cruisers 
22 to 38 feet 30 to 45 Miles an Hour 
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Michigan’s centennial (1937). He held 
alumni meetings, launched a building pro- 
gram which might well make Michigan 
physically the foremost U. S. university. 
In spite of vast expenditures involved, the 
alumni seemed enthusiastic. Last week, 
when President Little resigned, it was a 
year to the day since he first broached this 
program. Already alumni have responded. 
In Manhattan they are raising money for 
a University Little Theatre; in Detroit for 
a new dormitory. 

Dr. Little like most convinced men, 
worked fast, sometimes ruthlessly. Michi- 
gan’s students and Regents were divided 
about him almost from the day of his 
arrival there. There were pro-Little jun- 
tos, and anti-Little; none were neutral. 

The young President with the black 
mustache and live black hair well knew the 
rift he was creating in Ann Arbor and 
Michigan opinion. In Lansing was Gov- 
ernor Fred Warren Green, able Republican 
lawyer, who liked to busy himself with 
education. The governor wanted more uni- 
versity control vested in his Republican 
legislature. This was one thing the young 
President could not stand. Between them 
grew an inevitable personal dislike. One 
time Governor Green kept President Little 
waiting one hour in an anteroom of the 
State Capitol. President Little had re- 
quested an interview about a proposed tax 
survey. Finally Dr. Little returned to Ann 
Arbor sans interview. It was then freely 
rumored that Governor Green might re- 
move certain Regents, replace them with 
anti-Little men, force the Little resignation 
as Governor Roland H. Hartley had forced 


the resignation of Dr. Henry Suzzalo of 
the University of Washington (Time, Oct. 
18, 1926). 

Then there was the recent gift ($1,750,- 
000) from Alumnus William Wilson Cook. 
Alumnus Cook believed he had the right 
to administer his gift. President Little, 
like President Frank at Wisconsin, believed 
that donors should merely give; the Presi- 
dent and Regents dispose. But the Michi- 
gan Regents held with Alumnus Cook. 

Last week, President Little admitted 
an impasse. With science-bred imperson- 
ality he accepted it as fact proven. To 
each member of the Board of Regents 
he wrote: “For some time two things have 
been increasingly apparent. 

“First, that my methods of handling 
situations dealing with interests of private 
donors* political interests, ‘local’ interests 
and alumnae interests are not consistent 
with policies which the Board of Regents 
deems wise. 

“Second, that I shall, I hope, be more 
effective in scientific research and teaching 
than in administration. 

“I therefore request that my resigna- 
re « 

The action, as everyone suspected, had 
been brewing several weeks. The resigna- 
tion takes effect Sept. 1, but from June 
20 Dr. Little will be granted leave of 
absence. 

Inevitably, the Little resignation was 
followed by testimonials to the Little 
greatness. Students who had been acid, 
heaped praise. The Board of Regents spoke 

*Dr. Little believes that donors should give, 
the Regents and President dispose. 





The low modern lines and gleaming hand-rubbed case of 
Tambour No. 12 add character to a room wherever you 
place it. This photograph shows it on a distinguished 
library table ... It would look equally well over your 
fireplace or on top of a bookcase. The fine workmanship 
for which Seth Thomas clocks are famous makes this a 
remarkable value for $35.00. Write to Seth Thomas Clock 
Co., 19 West 44th Street, New York City, for booklet 
showing a number of other SETH THOMAS CLOCKS. 





of “high ideals of educational standards,”’ 
“initiative,” ‘constructive aspirations,” 
“frankness,” “courage and sincerity. . . .” 
Unconfirmed reports had it that Dr. 
Little might become President of Har- 
vard, might ally himself with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to continue his research 
on cancer. Dr. Little denied all rumors. 
“T haven’t a job in sight,” he said. “It 
is the first time I have been out of work 
since my graduation from Harvard.” 





AERONAUTICS 


Best Flyers 
As pleasing to flyers as any other kudos 


is the International League of Aviators’ 
accolade for flyer-of-the-year. Last week, 
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FLYER-OF-THE-YEAR FERRARIN 


Eight hundred seventy miles further than 
Lindbergh. 


in Paris, the League announced whoyp it 
regarded as the most significant flyers of 
1928. It was a specialists’ tribute to spe- 
cialists. The names form an epitome of 
air adventure. 

Capt. Arturo Ferrarin of Italy, his fel- 
lows believe, accomplished the best feat of 
the year. With Major Carlo Delprete, he 
flew non-stop from Rome to Port Natal, 
3razil, 4,417 miles in 51 hr. 59 min. Capt. 
Ferrarin’s predecessor, in 1927, was of 
course Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh— 
New York-Paris, 3,600 miles, 33 hr. 30 
min., all alone. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener received the lighter- 
than-air trophy for his command of the 
Graf Zeppelin. His peer for 1927 was 
Lieut. Commander Charles Emery Rosen- 
dahl of the U. S. S. Los Angeles. 

Lady Mary Bailey was the best woman 
flyer last year, Lady Mary Heath the next 
best. Each flew between London and 
Capetown, in opposite directions. 

“Best flyers” designated for various 
countries are: 

U. S.: Carl Ben Eielson, who flew the 
Arctic with Sir George Hubert Wilkins. 
Both are in Antarctica now, preparing to 
return to the U. S. after flights in Graham 
Land. 
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Australia: Capt. Charles E. Kingsford- 
Smith, who flew the Southern Cross from 
the U. S. to Australia. 

England: Harold (“Bert”) Hinkler, solo 
from England to Australia. 

Spain: Capt. Francisco Jiminez—with 
Capt. Ignacio Iglesias, from Spain towards 
India. After 27 hours flying a sandstorm 
forced them down in Mesopotamia. 

Germany: Capt. Herman Koehl—in the 
Bremen from Ireland to Labrador. 

France: Capt. Dieudonné Costés—with 
Lieut. Commander Joseph Lebrix, on a 
35,000-mile world aerial tour. 

Italy: Capt. Ferrarin. 

In Latin America the best flyers were: 
Venezuela, Capt. Manuel Rios, Ecuador, 
Capt. Luis Mantilla; Bolivia, Major San- 
talla Estrella; Salvador, Capt. Nunez; 
Honduras, Pilot Garay; Guatemala, Com- 
mandant Morales Lopez; Cuba, Capt. Del- 
aborde; Peru, Carlos Martinez de Pinillos; 
Mexico, Emilio Carranza. Best known in 
the U. S. was Mexico’s Carranza, who flew 
through fogs, storms and engine trouble 
from Mexico City to Washington. As he 
was trying to fly back, lightning struck his 
plane, killed him. 

Ports of Entry 


Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon recently decided that air traffic 
from Canada, Mexico, the West Indies and 
elsewhere had become so heavy that cus- 
toms men must be assigned to inspect the 
incoming planes. Otherwise smuggling on 
a large scale threatened (TrmeE, Jan. 21). 
Businessmen learned his intention and at 
once their chambers of commerce besieged 
the Treasury Department. They wanted 
their communities designated air ports of 
entry where foreign planes must land for 
a customs declaration. Mr. Mellon re- 
ceived some 60 strident demands. But he 
closed his ears and hardened his heart. The 
only air ports of entry, he decided last 
week, would be for the present San Diego, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Miami, Key West, 
Albany, and—more academic than im- 
mediately necessary—Newark, N. J.* In- 
timated as future ports were Detroit and 
Brownsville, Tex. 


A 


Transport Planes 


Last week Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
of Buffalo delivered its first 32-passenger 
flying boat, the Admiral, to the Navy, 
whose men tried it out at once at Ana- 
costia, D. C., and found it reliable. 

The event was significant. In the pres- 
ent industrialization of aeronautics two 
factors have become highly important— 
private and commercial exploitation. Some 
two-score aircraft companies are making 
small planes for private gadabouting. Less 
than a dozen are important manufacturers 
of great planes capable of carrying pay 
passengers, express, mail. They are to 
flying what buses and trucks are to motor- 
ing. The greater their pay-load per trip, 
the greater their profits. 

Fokker and Ford-Stout certainly have 
the lead in transport manufacture. Close 
to them is Loening, who makesamphibians. 
Another amphibian maker is Sikorsky, 
whose development has been retarded by 


*That designation delighted Newark’s Mayor 
Jerome T. Congleton, who leaves no trick un- 
turned to advance the importance of his city 
as a sea and air port, as a railroad terminal. 

















© Wide World 
Cart BEN EIELSEN 
He flew the floes. 


constant experiments for new designs. 
Fokkers, Ford-Stouts, Loenings and Sikor- 
skys carry usually a dozen passengers, or 
their weight-equivalent in freight. Boeing 
and Curtiss have big planes in trial. 

Larger are the Keystone Patrician and 
the Chapman Airliner, both new develop- 
ments. Each can carry 20 passengers and 
each shortly will make a transcontinental 
demonstration tour. 

Largest of course is Consolidated’s new 
Admiral. Its wing spread is 100 feet, its 
body 60 feet long. Its twin motors carried 
it last week at more than 100 miles per 
hour. Waiting as a reward for the Navy 
tests was a commercial order for Con- 
solidated. 
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Wyckoff Suit Withdrawn 


Last week in the New York Supreme 
Court the action for separation brought by 
Richard D. Wyckoff against Mrs. Cecelia 
G. Wyckoff, publisher of Magazine of 
Wall Street was withdrawn. 

Max D. Steur, lawyer for Mrs. Wyckoff, 
said: “This marks the end of all litigations 
between Mr. and Mrs. Wyckoff.” 

Mr. Wyckoff had contended (Time, 
Dec. 10) that Mrs. Wyckoff had gradually 
cajoled him out of ownership of the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street which he founded in 
1907 as the Ticker Magazine. This ap- 
parently was not the case. Mr. Wyckoff 
turned the management of the magazine 
over to Mrs. Wyckoff when he discovered 
that she was making it show a profit. In 
the early years she accepted stock instead 
of salary. In 1926 the Wyckoffs signed an 
agreement which severed their business 
relations, giving Mrs. Wyckoff complete 
control of the Magazine of Wall Street. 
Mr. Wyckoff received $500,000 in 7% 
bonds. 

The withdrawal of the suit last week was 
a complete vindication of the domestic 
ethics and business practices of Mrs. 
Wyckoff, 
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are included in the 
Merriam WEBSTER 
suchas aerograph, 
picture bride, swank, 
zoom, etc. New names 
and places are listed, 
such as Hoover, Arlen, 
Sandburg, Latvia, etc. 

Constantly improved 
and kept up to date. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The ‘“‘Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools and among gov- 
ernment officials, both Federal and State. 
452,000 entries, including 408,000 vocabulary 
terms, 32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 
biographical entries. Over 6,000 illustrations 
and 100 valuable tables. 


a Get The Best 
Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet 
containing sample pages of the New Inter- 
national— FREE if you mention Time. 

G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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4 out of 5 
Forget 


As the price of forgetfulness and neglect, | 


4 persons out of 5 after forty and thou- 
sands younger sacrifice health to Pyorrhea 
—the disease that ignores white teeth and 
attacks the gums. 

Keep your teeth clean, of course. But 
when you brush your teeth brush gums 
vigorously with the dentifrice made for 
the purpose . 

The formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., 
this dentifrice helps to firm gums and 
keep them sound. As you know, disease 
seldom attacks healthy gums. In addition 
it cleans teeth and protects them from 
acids that cause decay. 

Visit your dentist at least once every 
six months. And start brushing teeth and 
gums with Forhan’s, every morning, 
every night. The results will delight you. 
Get a tube from your druggist today, 35c 
and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S 
Forhan Company, New York 


for the 
gums 


Forhan’s 


STOP TOBACCO 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself tree 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Notasubstitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling of the 
deadly effect of tobacco and pos- 
itive, easy way to remove, 

all craving in a few days.| FREE 
Newell Pharmacal Co. BOOK 
Dept. 885 Clayton Mo. 
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PANAMA CANAL Vv 
FLORIDA Write 
CANADA for 
HAWAII this 
SOUTH AMERICA booklet 


SOUTHERN RESORTS 
MEDITERRANEAN & A 
WORLD CRUISES 


2 days to3 mos. 
#33 to *2500 


FRANCO BELGIQUE 
Tours Co., INc, 
551-T FirtH Ave. 
New York City 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To King Amanullah and Queen 
Thuraya of Afghanistan; at Kandahar, 
their second-biggest city, where the King 
was girding his forces to recapture Kabul, 
the Capital, from Bandit Bacha Sakao, a 
son (eighth child). 

—— ee 

Born. To José de Leon Toral (assassin 

of Mexico’s President-Elect, General Al- 


| varo Obregon, a son; at Mexico City. 


Engaged. Virginia Willys, débutante 
daughter of John North Willys (Willys- 
Overland); to Luis Marcelino de Aguirre, 


| Argentine scion. 


Engaged. Allene Tew Burchard of 
Manhattan, widow of onetime vice chair- 
man Anson Wood Burchard of General 
Electric Co.; to Prince Henry XXXIII of 
Reuss, widower of Princess Victoria Mar- 
garette of Hohenzollern. Until 1918, the 
House of Reuss ruled over two, princi- 

palities on the Polish frontier of Germany. 
For many centuries all Reuss princes have 
been named Henry. At the end of every 
100 years, the numbering begins at I again. 


sere 





Married. Henry Huddleston Rogers 
Jr., brother of Mrs. Millicent Rogers 


i Ramos (onetime Countess Salm von 


Hoogstraeten) and son of Col. Henry H. 
Rogers, onetime Standard Oil partner of 
John D. Rockefeller; to Virginia Lincoln, 
daughter of Dr. William R. Lincoln of 
Cleveland; in Cleveland. 

Married. Meraud Guinness, 24, British- 
American artist, onetime contributor to 
Vogue, daughter of Benjamin S. Guinness 
(Dublin brewing, Manhattan banking); to 
Alvara Guevara, 35, Chilean artist. “We 
are going to live for art,” said she. 

geet 

Elected. E. S. Gorrell, vice president of 
Stutz Motor Car Co., to be president; 
succeeding F. E. Moskovics, retired. 

ae 

Resigned. Eldridge Reeves Fenimore 
Johnson, executive vice president of Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co.; to go camera- 
hunting in Africa.* 

——a 

Resigned. The Very Rev. Dr. Howard 
Chandler Robbins, dean of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, Manhattan, “to 
devote himself to preaching and literary 
work” and also because of much-bruited 
differences of opinion between himself and 
the Cathedral’s Bishop William Thomas 
Manning (TrME, Jan. 14). 

Died. Athanase Vagliano, called “The 
Greek,”-famed as the Premier Gambler of 
Europe; at Roquebrune, French Riviera 


(see p. 23). 
—o—- 

Died. Peter J. Hill, onetime chess 
champion; of old age; in Worcester, Mass. 
Small of stature, concealed within the 
“chess automaton,” Ajeeb, at the oldtime 
Eden Musée, Manhattan, Peter J. Hill 
used to baffle and beat chess champions of 
international fame. Sometimes he suf- 
fered violence in his niche. One defeated 














*Eldridge Reeves Fenimore Johnson is not 
to be confused with Martin Elmer Johnson 
(no relative), most famed African-camera-hunter 
of them all. 


chess-woman, enraged, stuck a hatpin into 
the mouth of the robot, wounded the body 
of silent Peter J. Hill. 


. avers 

Died. Col. James Elverson Jr., 59, 
president and publisher of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, early and ardent Hoover sup- 
porter, delegate to the last four Repub- 
lican National Conventions; of heart 
disease; in Philadelphia. Publisher Elver- 
son was a famed philatelist, yachtsman, 
clock-collector. 


" © 
Died. Oscar W. Underwood, 66, Demo- 
crat, member of the House and Senate for 
32 years; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in his 
Virginia home, Woodlawn (see p. 11). 
~—— 4 


Died. William Sidney Rossiter, 67, 
census expert, president since 1916 of the 
Rumford Press;* of heart disease; at 
Concord, N. H. 


—o— 

Died. Otto Tremont Bannard, 74, Man- 
hattan banker and alert citizen; of bron- 
chial pneumonia; on the liner President 
Cleveland bound for the Philippines. He 
will be buried in New Haven, Conn., on 
Feb. 21. 

As a delivery boy for a country grocer 
in McGregor, Iowa, he saved enough 
money to set out for Yale University, 
where he was graduated in 1876. A class- 
mate of his great & good friend, Arthur 
Twining Hadley, now Yale’s President 
Emeritus, Bannard served Yale as a 
member of. the Corporation and as chair- 
man of the successful 1927 campaign to 
raise $20,000,000. In 1909, he, no poli- 
tician, ran for Mayor of New York City 
at the urgent request of his Republican 
friends; he finished behind William J. 
Gaynor and ahead of William Randolph 
Hearst. His business monument is the 


New York Trust Co. 


j ig a 

Died. Jackson Johnson, 69, founder 
and chairman of the board of International 
Shoe Co. (world’s biggest manufacturer of 
shoes); of angina pectoris; at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. Shoemaker Johnson, at 18, 
opened his first store at Holly Springs, 
Miss., organized shoe businesses in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and St. Louis, which he made 
his home. Said he: “I moved shoes West.” 


Vanished. Chinook, 12, famed brown 
husky lead-dog of Dog-Teamster Arthur 
T. Walden; from the Byrd expedition 
headquarters at Bay of Whales, Antarctica. 
His team, consisting of eight sons and 
grandsons, remained intact at headquar- 
ters. Chinook apparently crept away to 
die alone. 


> 


Died. Laddie Boy, 9, Airedale beloved 
of the late Warren Gamaliel Harding; of 
old age and an abscess in the ear; in New- 
tonville, Mass., at the home of Secret 
Service Man Harry L. Barker, who had 
been his master since the death of Presi- 
dent Harding. Laddie Boy preferred sugar 
and cream in his coffee. He was a half- 
brother of President Coolidge’s dog, 
Laddie Buck. 








*Printers of the Atlantic Monthly, The Cen- 


tury, Harpers, Spur, The Forum, Vachting, St. 
Nicholas, The Living Age. 

{The will of Otto Tremont Bannard, filed 
last week, gave $2,000,000 to Yale University. 
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What unheard of achievements the world 
has witnessed since the Michigan farmer’s 
first ‘‘mad contraption”’ of a car, evolved 
mainly out of junk-yard scrap iron, had 
to be chained to the Detroit lampposts! 
Today, 33 hours from the time the raw 
ore clanks from the bottom of one of 
Ford’s steamships, a brand new, complete 
and polished Ford honks for clearance 
on the open road! 8,750 a day — six every 
minute! 


How does this Machine God do it? What 
single act skyrocketed Ford into front-page 
headlines the world over? What brought 
12,000 men storming his Dearborn factory 
gates? Why did Ford share a TWENTY- 
MILLION-DOLLAR PROFIT with em- 


ployees —take the first step that has 


FORD and America’s 
Industrial Revolution 


Astounding Anecdotes! Sensational Facts! In- 
spiring Revelations! The epic of our Machine 
Age! The complete spectacular career of Ford! 
Published for the first time — beginning in 


February WORLD’S WORK. 


UFFALO and Indian roamed the plains that are 

now our famous Wheat Belt, that were then 
marked in the school geographies as the ‘‘Great Amer- 
ican Desert.”’ 


The evolution of that America to the U.S.A. of 1929 is 
a conquest wrought by Steel and Oil and Transportation 
— bloodless, but more far reaching, more amazing in 
its effects on human welfare than the world conquests of 
Caesar, Alexander and Napoleon. And as a symbol 


of this headlong change stands the name of FORD. 


launched America on the era of prosperity 
we enjoy today? 

Do you know the truth of the clerks, shop- 
keepers, carpenters who made millions 
backing Ford? The truth of Ford’s Peace 
advertisements? Ford’s Eagle Boats and 
Baby Tanks? Ford’s Muscle Shoals offer? 
Ford’s 5% profit on the stupendous sum of 


TWO AND ONE HALF BILLIONS? 


Don’t miss this story of a man who started 


with empty hands and became the wealth- 
iest Croesus on earth. Don’t miss this 
EPIC OF AMERICA and the astounding 
chronicle that lies behind the new Ford. 
To get every instalment — to enjoy the 
NEW WORLD’S WORK at almost HALF 
PRICE — order a 5-Months Special Sub- 
scription NOW! 


5 “"" World’s Work :, “1 


“FORD AND AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL REVO- 
LUTION’? is a concrete e xample of the remarkable 
worth of WORLD’S WORK. It is already scheduled 
to be published in book form — in a volume that 
will undoubtedly be translated into many lan- 
guages and prove a best-seller the world over — a 
volume that will cost several times the price of our 
Special Subscription Offer. 


Yet this is only ONE of more than FOUR SCORE 
super features WORLD’S WORK will bring you. 
BARTON CURRIE, our new editor just home from 
Europe, has many big surprises in store that will 
later be published as expensive books. 


In our intense eagerness to have you meet the NEW 


WORLD’S WORK we are offering it to you for al- 
most HALF PRICE. Try it at our expense. If the 
magazine does not come up to everything we claim 
for it you may cancel, and we will cheerfully refund 
your dollar. 


ys aaa aes MAIL TODAY ®#™=@=@ = = 2 y, 


id Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., T-24 
Garden City, New York. 
| Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send me the next five big 
issues of WORLD’S WORK (re ‘gular price $1.75), whic h will in- 
clude all the instalments of **Ford and America’s Industrial 
Revolution.’’ Lf I am not thoroughly delighted with the mag- 
azine I may cancel and you will return my dollar. 


Name 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Investment Trusts 

The stockholder in the usual industrial 
concern generally has little difficulty in 
assuring himself of the tangible properties 
back of his engraved certificates. A Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stockholder can visit 
almost any eastern railroad station and 
watch his stock come clanging in. A Radio 
Corporation stockholder can hear his stock 
coming out of any cigar-store loudspeaker. 
Yet the type of corporation which is the 
outstanding feature of today’s investment 
world has physical assets consisting chiefly 
of office equipment. This corporation is 
the Investment Trust—a company formed 
to trade in the stocks of other companies, 
a company whose stock is backed only by 
other stocks. Yet this paper house built 
on a paper foundation is stronger than 
many a structure based on stone and steel. 


For as meat is a commodity to the butcher, 
as money is a commodity to the banker, 
so stocks and bonds are commodities to 
the Investment Trust, and dealing in them 
is no more fantastic than dealing in sides 
of beef or bags of bullion. 

The investor in an Investment Trust, in 
effect, turns his money over to a group of 
experts who have the advantage of a 
thorough market knowledge and of han- 
dling sums ranging from three to five hun- 
dred million dollars. Such an investor is 
letting men like Simon William Straus, the 
Seligmans, Arthur Cutten, Fred Fisher, 
Walter Chrysler, invest his money for him. 
Investors in U. S. investment trusts usu- 
ally do not know exactly where their 
money is being used (English investment 
trusts are more considerate); they are 
simply trusting the Trust. Perhaps the 
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“oy + DOWN THROUGH 

~— MARBLE COLUMNS, 
MAHOGANY FIXTURES, 
SHINING VAULTS. . 
. « TO THE CHECKS 
YOU USE 


this one of yours to do business with a bank that 


It isa quite natural impulse— 


takes pride in its appearance. 


Naturally, you don’t judge the standing of 


your bank simply by the checks it issues. But you 

have the feeling, nevertheless, that a stable, dig- 
‘nified, progressive bank would extend its pride in 
appearances to embrace its checks. 

For checks have a way of conveying a subtle 
indication of dignity and resources which reflects 
not only the standing of the bank but your own 
standing as a business man. 

La Monte National Safety Paper, familiar to you 
through its identifying wavy lines is recognized as 
standard, and is the first choice of the leading banks 
throughout the country. It’s a thoroughly safe paper 


— protected on both sides against mechanical or 


Very probably your bank uses National Safety 
Paper. If not — say a word to your bank. George La 


Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE 
NATIONAL SAFETY “PAPER 
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best analogy to an Investment Trust would 
be a hypothetical bank that had no restric- 
tions on what it could do with the depos- 
itors’ money. Funds invested in Invest- 
ment Trusts may well yield 10% or more, 
may also yield nothing at all. Prior to 
1925 there were only 29 U. S. investment 
trusts; at present there are some 200. 

Petroleum Corp. Outstanding among 
recent Investment Trusts is Petroleum 
Corp. of America, the long-rumored oil 
securities company last week formally an- 
nounced by Blair & Co. Petroleum Corp. 
offered 3,250,000 shares at $34, a total 
capitalization of $110,500,000. Prominent 
among its executives are Director Arthur 
W. Cutten and Board Chairman Elisha 
Walker, first partner of Blair & Co. (Time, 
Dec. 10). Other famed directors are Hal- 
stead G. Freeman, president of Chase 
Securities, Charles Hayden, of Hayden, 
Stone & Co., E. F. Hutton, chairman of 
Postum Co., Inc. President is John H. 
Markham, Jr., head of the Exchange Bank 
of Tulsa, Okla., an independent oil opera- 
tor. Petroleum Corp. will make its initial 
investments in Prairie Oil & Gas and 
Prairie Pipe Line—the two oil companies 
whose Rockefeller holdings (Time, Dec. 
10) were recently purchased by Blair & 
Co. 

Motor Trust. With the Cutten-Blair 
& Co. Petroleum trust definitely estab- 
lished, rumors last week centered about 
the formation of an automotive trust in 
which the names of Mr. Cutten and a 
“progressive Wall St. banking house” were 
freely coupled. Two other great names 
were added—Fred J. Fisher, Vice-Presi- 
dent of General Motors and Walter P. 
Chrysler, head of Chrysler Motors. This 
quartet was credited with the planning of 
an Investment Trust with a capital of 
from $500,000,000 to $700,000,000, formed 
to operate exclusively in automobile se- 
curities. Upon this automotive rumor was 
built an even grander story of a billion- 
dollar trust, backed by Mr. Cutten and 
his associates, and entering many key in- 
dustries with a specialized investment trust 
for each. Thus, Petroleum Corp. would 
be the oil section and the proposed motor 
trust the automobile section of a “circu- 
lar” trust in many fields and on gigantic 
scales. 

Seligman Trust. Thus the specialty 
Investment Trust, actual and rumored. 
Last month saw also the formation of a 
general Investment Trust, a smaller, more 
compact example of the species. This was 
the Tri-Continental Corp. sponsored by 
the house of J. & W. Seligman, famed in- 
ternational bankers. It is capitalized at 
$50,000,000, has no specific field of inter- 
est. It has offered 1,000,000 shares of no 
par common stock at $27; a $25,000,000 
issue of 6% cumulative preferred stock 
with warrants at $104. 

The Seligman family is one of four 
Manhattan Jewish families (along with the 
Schiffs, the Lewisohns, the Warburgs) 
particularly famed for philanthropic as 
well as for financial activities. The house 
vas founded in 1848 by Joseph Seligman, 
U. S. immigrant from Bavaria in 1835. 
Becoming wealthy as merchant and im- 
porter, Joseph Seligman entered the bank- 
ing business, sent for his seven brothers. 
Since then there have always been several 
Seligmans in the Seligman House. Presen|! 
representatives of the family in the firm 
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are Henry, Jefferson and Walter Seligman. 
Perhaps the most distinguished in the firm 
is shy, quiet, poetry-loving Frederick 
Strauss,* honorary Phi Beta Kappa mem- 
ber, so little given to publicity that Who’s 
Who does not include his name. 

Other Investment Trusts. Among 
other recent Investment Trusts should be 
listed: 





Goldman Sachs Trading Corp... ($100,000,000) 

Selected Industries, Inc......... ($90,000,000) 

Prudential Investors, Inc........($75,000,000) 

North American Aviation....... ($30,000,000) 

Oe Oe on ee ($10,000,000) 
ONS 


Exchange Seats 


Many a U. S. citizen whose birthday 
coincided with the beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century includes among his child- 
hood recollections hours spent in operating, 
despatching, wrecking Lionel toy trains. 
There were engines, cars, tracks, tunnels, 
bridges, signals—everything but the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and a 
valuation wrangle. Early trains ran by a 
wound-up spring, but toy-train makers 
took readily to electrification and Lionel 
Corp. has for some years been known as 
the world’s largest maker of electric toy 
trains. It was founded in 1901 by Joshua 
Lionel Cowen, who apparently did not like 


the Joshua (he is known as J. Lionel) and 2 tae d | 
who christened the company with his — Secon argest 











middle name. Fail rae ra d 

Youngest Member. Last week the y/ railroa cen ter 
New York Stock Exchange got a new ee © 
member, Lawrence Cowen, 21, Street e in the WO rid 

” : n * f 
“Baby.” He paid $585,000 for his seat. j wy 
As he is the son of J. Lionel Cowen, it was i vy \ 
a s. gperticad i earnings that UFFALO is served by 11 railroads representing 

e sea Jas ) “hased. fg Lf ’ e “ 

Idle Members. It would doubtless be J over 19% of the total railroad mileage of the coun- 
an injustice to suggest that Youngest } “4 try. 3 belt lines surround the city. There are 12 freight 
Broker Cowen will be anything but an jf terminals serving 45,000 trains annually, 14 freight sta- 
active, busy, hard-working member of the c a x 
Exchange. Many an idle son, however f tions for the handling of less than carload lots, 650 pri- 
has been bought an Exchange membership vate sidings and 26 classification yards with a capacity of 
by a rich father and has continued idle. 57,000 cars. 

There are also more than too extra-New ' vi ae ; 

York members who have no floor repre- Buffalo’s railroad facilities are matched by its waterways. 

held 1 Ives. Rien grig bron aig tae al ies At the eastern end of the Great Lakes, at the western end 
ei yy suc men as jonn ; ocKetelier ’ 

and J. Pierpont Morgan who occupy seats of the world s greatest canal, Buffalo handles annually 
to save the commissions which non-mem- over 20 million tons of water-borne shipments. In addi- 

bers must pay. From 300 to 400 of the tion to these advantages, Buffalo boasts excellent high- 
1,100 members are classed as inactive, ‘mall di ie d liens il f somal 

leaving all the work of the Exchange to 7 — OCREES GRE 6 UEMEC PS: GEpert oc natoas 

some 70% of its membership. When, as distinction. 

during last December's bull market, nearly Industries considering main or branch plant location, to 
7,000,000 shares change hands in a day, eta. 7 ; 3 

floor members become wilted and haggard; whom transportation is a vital factor, should investigate 

rooms in Manhattan hotels are engaged Buffalo, recognized transportation center. 

for their night-working clerical staffs. The 

long-standing necessity for more members Kk 

became acute last December, when tick- P A 


the M & T-Peoples Trust 
Company for complete informa- 
tion on any question concerning 
Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier 


ers were running more than an hour behind 
actual prices. The market has been com- y 
paratively quiet during January, but with 7.G% 
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some observers predicting that a _ ten- py wy) the bank that matches natural 
million-share day will eventually be re- ny G advantages with an active interest 
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trading. ” 


More Members. Therefore, last week, 
the Board of Governors of the Exchange 


[ANUEACTURERS & TRADERS 
recommended the addition of 275 new Vas bY ‘A 

Exchange members, a 25% increase which | te & “PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 
would bring the total membership to 1,375. web BUFFALO 
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*Not to be confused with S. W. Straus, also in 
the Investment Trust field. 
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Checks mailed 
every 6 months 


On sums of $100 and up and 
monthly savings. Let us send 
you information about this safe and 
high yieldinginvestment. Your noney 
drawsinterest from date received. You 
may withdraw your funds with earn- 
ings at any time upon 30 days’ notice. 
Operating under supervision State of Texas. 
Approved First Mortgage security, Build- 
ing and Loan Certificates are unquestion- 
ably the safest form of American Invest- 
ment. Business by mail--no matter where you 


(live. Write for Free Booklet. 


Standard Building and 


Loan Association 
Authorized Capital $5,000,000 
721 Burkburnett Bidg. Fort Worth Texas 



















55 Plants about as follows: 10 White 
e R * & and Lavender, 10 beautiful Purple, 
ae IO Snow White and fragrant as 
Hyacinths, 10 Bronze and Gold, 10 Lovely Sky 
Blue. Also five soc plants of my favorite of all 
Irises. All labeled, all beautiful, about $12 worth, 
parcel post prepaid, for only $3. Full instructions. 
Planted in Feb., Mar. and April should bloom in 
May. Two exquisite Cream and La ler plants 
free for prompt orders. Will ship when frost 1s out. 


Otwell Iris Fields, Carlinville, Ilinois 


| Present members must vote on this rec- 
ommendation but it seemed certain to 
pass perfunctorily. Each of the 1,100 
members will be given a quarter-interest 
in a new seat. The record seat price 
(established last week) was $625,000, but 
the addition of 275 new seats will some- 
what reduce each seat’s value. The 
quarter-interest will probably be worth 
about $125,000, assuming a $500,000 price 
for each of the new seats. Thus the new 
membership program is somewhat like the 
declaration of. a stock dividend, the Ex- 
change members dividing among them- 
selves some $137,500,000. Inasmuch as 
the new members will be competing with 
the old, it was necessary to distribute the 
profits on the new seats among the old 
members, otherwise they would not be 
likely to vote for a measure which would 
increase the number of traders dividing 
the day’s commissions. 

Exchange History. The Stock Ex- 
change was formed in 1792 when 24 
brokers gathered under a buttonwood tree, 
not far from the present Exchange site, 
and agreed on methods of trading. In 
1817 the Exchange acquired a charter; it 
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Economic Reports 


American Appraisals are fre- 


quently made to include eco- 


nomic reports setting forth 


not only the cost of reproduc- 
tion and sound value of the 


physical property, but a com- 


plete survey of the business 


from every angle which will 


reveal the economic value 


of the enterprise as a whole. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





also moved indoors to a trading room at 
No. 40 Wall St. It was not until 1868 that 
seats were considered valuable enough to 
sell; 1868-69 prices ranged from $3,000 
to $7,500. In 1869 the 533 Stock Exchange 
members joined with 173 Government 
Bond Department Members and with 354 
members of the Open Board of Brokers, 
formed a Stock Exchange with 1,060 
members. In 1879 the Exchange needed 
money to buy additional real estate, sold 
40 seats. Since this sale the membership 
has not increased, members in 1925 voting 
down a 25-member increase because they 
felt that the value of their own seats would 
be impaired by the arrival of newcomers. 

Almost every week in the last few 
months has seen a new high record for a 
seat purchase. From its $3,000 valuation 
in 1868, a seat rose to $16,000 in 1879, to 
$34,000 in 1885. Then came a 15-year 
slump with seats quoted at around $20,- 
ooo. In 1899 the bull movement in seats 
resumed, during 1901 the price reached 
$80,000. But not until 1919 did a seat 
sell for $100,000 and even in 1925 there 
was a $99,000 sale. There are at present 
25 members who purchased seats before 
1890. Two who have seen their seats in- 
crease vastly in value are William B. 
Wadsworth (seat purchased May 3, 1869) 
and Mitchell C. Bouvier (seat purchased 
June 25, 1869). Their seats are worth 
more than 100 times the purchase price. 
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Spreckels Sugar 

Rudolph Spreckels, onetime political re- 
former of San Francisco, more recently a 
harbinger of hope to the sagging sugar in- 
dustry (Trme, Nov. 19), made a gesture 
last week. President of Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Co., he announced the formation of 
Spreckels Sugar Corp., capitalized at 
$20,000,000, to take over the business of 
Federal Sugar Refining. Not unctuously, 
but boldly, Rudolph Spreckels explained: 
“The new company will be controlled by 
me personally, and I have permitted my 
name to be used as an assurance to the 
public that I have faith in the future of 
the company and intend to assume full re- 
sponsibility for its management.” 

Sugarmen wondered on what Rudolph 
Spreckels had built his faith. Like oil, the 
sugar industry suffers from over-produc- 
tion. Consumption of sugar has declined 
steadily, due to diet regulation, to in- 
creased smoking by men, women, children. 
Federal Sugar Refining Co. is no exception 
Its last earnings report (1924) showed a 
deficit of $2,190,789. 


an ee 


Norman Coming 

On the high seas last week was Montagu 
Collet Norman, governor of the Bank of 
England. On his ship, the Aquitania, was 
$7,500,000 in gold coming from the Bank 
of England to American Exchange Irving 
Trust Co., Manhattan bank. As Governor 
Norman has headed the Bank of England 
for eight years (the pound sterling was 
down to $3.20 when he took office, is now 
back to its normal $4.85) his movements 
arouse rumor, speculation. Financial 
sharps reported that he intended to visit 
Governor George L. Harrison of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, surmised that 
the two Governors might discuss some 
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method of preventing further movements 
of gold from London to New York with- 
out resorting to raising the British bank 
rate. 


— 
N. Y. C. Merger 


Termed dilatory by President Coolidge 
(see p. 9), the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last week roused itself, took 
action, decided that the New York Central 
R. R. might legally acquire the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
Michigan Central railroads, and subsidiary 
lines of the two. Merger permission was 
conditional upon purchase by the New 
York Central of six short-line roads in the 
affected area. 


The decision was welcomed by the New | 
York Central. It marked the Commis- 


sion’s first favorable decision on a question 


concerning vital railroad consolidation. | 


Both the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 


& St. Louis (the “Big Four”) and the | 
Michigan Central have long been New | 
York Central subsidiaries, New York Cen- | 


tral owning more than 90% of their 
stocks. They have been operated as 
separate units, however, and the New 
York Central based its consolidation plea 
on the argument that “the necessity for 
protecting the earnings of each carrier” 
prevented complete unification and co- 
ordination of the system. A. H. Harris, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the New York Central said that negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the six short lines 
would be immediately begun. 


~ 


Soy 
Motor Boats 


To the 1929 Motor Boat Show at the 
Grand Central Palace, Manhattan, last 
week, went many a prospective purchaser, 
many an idle gazer, many and many a 
small boy. Not many hardy sea-dogs at- 
tended, because an outstanding feature of 
the modern motor boat is its tendency to 
incorporate as much as possible of the 
simplicity, ease of handling and shiny fin- 
ish of the motor car. Motor boats are sold 
not to sailors but to motor car owners and 
their families. To build a boat that a 
landsman can operate—and that in most 
cases he never will operate out of sight 
of land—to build an engine that is as 
nearly as possible fool-proof, to upholster 
softly, use bright colors and plenty of 
nickel: these are the present day objec- 
tives of the motor boat designer. Thus, a 





Sea Sled salesman, addressing an un- | 
nautical prospect, explained the mooring | 


of the boat by remarking: “You just put 
a rope on here and tow her right into the 
garage.” 


Weatherbeaten yachtsmen, grizzled vet- 


erans of the briny off-shore deep, were 
somewhat inclined to shake their heads 
over such cushy concessions to landsmen 
as wicker chairs, percolators, automobile 
steering wheels. Yet motor boat makers 
well retorted that the motor boat is a 
pleasure craft, that a large proportion of 
its buyers are looking chiefly for a sea- 
going automobile, that it is women who 
furnish the chief sales resistance and for 
whose sake galleys, for example, are some- 
times described as “kitchenettes.” It is 
with the amateur sailor that the future of 
the motor boat lies. 

Meteor. Most of the show’s visitors 
halted their inspection tour at the exhibit 








Convertible preferred stocks and bonds offer a practical 
solution to the problem of 
. . . obtaining adequate, fixed income, while 


.. . Securing opportunity to participate in 
potential common stock appreciations. 


Convertible 


* eo 
Securities 


The more desirable common stocks are selling 


at levels at which they yield relatively small 
dividend returns. As a result, it is difficult to 
choose investments with appreciation possibilities 


which give immediate and adequate income. 


A P. amphlet discussing this problem, and 
the extent to which convertible securities 


help to solve it, has just been issued by us. 


A complimentary copy may be had upon request. 
Ask for Pamphlet 142 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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advertisement, say you saw it in 








- - Burpee’s 
| Seeds 
Grow 


The Vegetablesand Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
ingin yourgarden—readall 
about themin 
Burpee’s Annual 

It describes Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbsand Plants. 
A million people use it as 
their garden guide. Write 
for Burpee’s Annual today. 
It’s free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Burpee Bldgs., Box 358, Philadelphia 


WS’ LETTER 


4 ROUND the world with 
+% Science. Hereis a weekly 
that is unique. It rushes to 
you within two weeks, allim- 
portant news of science. Its 
style is light and easy to 
read. Science News-Letter 
entertains while it broadens | q 
and informs. 

Introductory offer, $1 for 

13 weeks 


2179 B Street 
Washington D.C. 
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lifts her mighty bridges with electric 
power supplied by this company. With 
remarkable rapidity, electricity performs a 
duty otherwise difficult — thereby helping 
speed vehicle traffic without hindering 
river commerce. This task well accom- 
plished is another significant manifesta- 
tion of Edison Service in the daily life 


of this great city. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 

157 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 

Send for Year Book. This stock is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


A SIMPLE Scientjfic System of Christian 
thought and life. Gives Christianity the 
power of godliness as well as the form. Puts 
into it the living vibrant force which brings 
prosperity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace and more abundant life. Not 
are ligion, nor “t, but a movement with- 
in the church oyal to their work and 
ministry. Bas squarely upon the teach- 
ings of Jesus as verified, explained and 
Judge Simmons practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. Prepared by Judge Daniel A. Simmons, 
world-famed psychologist, jurist, author and_ teacher. 
Judge Simmons has set forth the fundamental working 
principles of Christian Psychology in a wonderful lecture 
entitled “‘The Kingdom of God.” This lecture will be 


SENT COMPLETE AND FREE 


as a work of loving personal service on our part, rendered 
in the name and spirit of Him who said: “Freely ye have 
received, freely give.’’ Send for it today. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


be: 3002 LAW EXCHANGE BUILDING, _ JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


a day Meay 


$75,000" 


five years late 


The accumulation of $75,000 was 
made possible by an investment of 
33c a day in Babson’s Reports. 















A client [name on file) says, “I've 

made over $75,000 in the last five 

years | sby following the Babson 
an.” 


You too, should find the cost of 
Babson's Reports insignificant when 
compared with their value. 


Send for FREE Booklet NOW! 
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The Babson Statistical Organization 
DIV.88-11 Babson Park, Mass. 

Send me, free, complete details and your 
booklet “Bigger Investment Returns.” 

















© Photo by Blank-Stollcr, Inc. 
Maurice WOLFE 


30 m. p. h—on water—for $1,750. 


of the Meteor Motor Car Co. of Piqua, 
Ohio, to look at the single Meteor model 
on exhibit. Persons acquainted with the 
Meteor Co., and with its president, Mau- 
rice Wolfe, might have expected to see a 
hearse rather than a motor boat, for the 
Meteor Motor Car Co. is best known for 
its long production of medium-priced 
hearses, or, as they are known in mortuary 
circles, funeral cars. 

Touring the Great Lakes last Fall in a 
Mathews cruiser, Mr. Wolfe noticed the 
large popular interest in motor boating and 
reflected that a standardized motor boat, 
built on a mass-production motor car 
basis, could be sold at a price within the 
reach of the moderately well-to-do. From 
this idea, with amazing rapidity, resulted 
the Meteor Runabout, a 27-footer which 
seats ten persons, makes 30 m. p. h. and 
sells at $1,750. Inasmuch as runabouts of 
this type are usually priced at about 
$3,000, Mr. Wolfe’s exhibit attracted un- 
usual attention. 

Mr. Wolfe has a distinct profile resem- 
blance to John Barrymore. His catalog 
contains the profile and also a back cover 
illustration of a Meteor ambulance car. 

Sea Sled. Of the various Sea Sleds 
(made by the Sea Sled Corp., Manhattan), 
Model 18 attracted the most attention. 
With their square bows and inverted-V 
bottoms,* the Sea Sleds keep their noses 
well out of the water, keep their passen- 
gers free from flying spray. Model 18 is 
equipped with a demountable sliding cabin 
—a one-man top arrangement designed to 
combine the advantages of an open and 
of a cabin boat. It is equipped with toilet 
and kitchenette and, says its catalog de- 
scription: “Will sleep two comfortably 
and luxuriously if they don’t dislike each 
other.” Sea Sleds are priced under a thou- 
sand dollars; outboard motors, sold sep- 
arately, bring the prices to the neighbor- 
hood of $1,100. Model 18 has a minimum- 
guarantee speed of 27 m. p. h. 


*A hydroairplane has a broad V-shaped bot- 
tom which flattens toward the stern, a Sea Sled 
inverts the V, also flattens toward the stern 
Both are built to slide along the surface rather 
than to plough through the water. 





Speed. Motor boats grow yearly more 
speedy. Most of the runabouts and out- 
board models will now do around 30 m 
p. h. Called the “World’s Fastest Stock 
Runabout” is the Baby Gar ‘‘50,”’ built 
by famed Speeder Gar Wood. The ‘50’ 
will do 50 m. p. h.; the “55” (the same 
boat with a more powerful engine) will 
make 55. Swift, too, are Chris-Craft run- 
abouts, the Chris-Craft Sport Hydroplane 
also reaching the 55 m. p. h. mark. 

Cabin Boats. Characteristic examples 
of the standard cabin cruisers, built for 
cruises of weeks and months as well as for 
week-end excursions are boats made by 
Elco* and by A. C. F. (American Car & 
Foundry). Elco (boat-builder for 36 years 
at Bayonne, N. J.) has a new sport model 
which combines cabin accommodations’for 
four with a speed of 20 m. p. h. The Elco 
Fifty (a twin-screw 50-footer) and the A. 
C. F. Fifty-Four and Sixty-Eight are in- 
stances of the motor boat which has virtu- 
ally graduated into the motor-yacht class. 


ee 


Rockefeller v. Stewart 

Nine rounds having been fought (Time, 
Jan. 28), the fight to a finish between John 
Davision Rockefeller Jr. and Col. Robert 
Wright Stewart, minority stockholder and 
big board-chairman, respectively, of Stand- 
ard Oél Co. of Indiana, continued last week 
as follows: 

Round 10. While Mr. Rockefeller Jr. 
was being feted in Egypt by Prince Mo- 
hammed Ali, his Manhattan office an- 
nounced that he would make no change in 
the politics of Standard of Indiana if he 
succeeds in ousting Col. Stewart at the 
stockholders’ meeting on March 7 

Round 11. In Chicago, Col. Stewart 
asked the question: What does Mr. Rocke- 
feller Jr. know about Standard of Indiana? 
—and answered it himself. “They [Rocke- 
feller and his associate, Thomas M. 
Debevoise] have never visited a refinery 
or sales station or producing property of 
the company. Nor outside of one or two 
officers or directors do they know a person 
in the entire organization. The present 
prosperity of this company has not just 
happened; it is the result of earnest, loyal 
work and toil from the board of directors 
to office boys.” 

Increasingly, during the last two years, 
have Standard Oil of Indiana and Standard 
Oil of New Jersey become competitors, 
invaded each other’s territory both in the 
U. S. and abroad. The new Jersey com- 
pany is a Rockefeller stronghold. Hence, 
the result of the Rockefeller-Stewart fight 
in the Indiana Company may be of far 
more than man-to-man significance. 

Round Twelve. Rockefeller Jr. re- 
sumed his tactics of the tenth round. This 
time his feint was an observance of the 
amenities: He paid his respects in Cairo 
to King Fuad. At the same time his Man- 
hattan office through Thomas M. Debe- 
voise, collector of pro-Rockefeller proxies, 
announced, “We now feel confident of 
having enough proxies. We shall continue 
bending our energies to obtain many 
more stockholders for our side, for we 
are anxious to lead in the number ot 
voters as well as in the volume of share- 
holders.” 


*A name derived from electric launch com 
pany, holding company of Elco. 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Louis Cartier of Paris, red cheeked and 
affable, visited in Manhattan his brother 
Pierre with whom he conducts the inter- 
national jewelry firm of Cartiers. Dangling 
a model of the Kohinoor, he said: “The 
great diamonds of the world are vanish- 
ing. There are only ten of the first class 
between 100 and 200 carats and no more 
than 250 of the second class between 50 
and 100 carats. There are many, many 
more prospective purchasers than that.” 





Edward Stephen Harkness, Manhat- 
tan financier, presented last week to the 
Library of Congress a large collection of 
16th Century manuscripts concerning the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru by Cortez, 
Pizarro and their successors. The docu- 
ments included a bill of sale of Alvarado’s 
armada to Pizarro and Almagro for 100,- 
ooo gold pesos; also, the Cabildo book of 
the City of the Frontier of the Chacha- 
poyas telling of the assassination of Pizarro 
by Almagro. 


a 





Harry Payne Whitney, financier, 
sportsman, offered last week to give 
$750,000 to the American Museum of 
Natural History for the construction of 
a new wing to house collections of bird 
life. if and when New York City con- 
tributes an equal sum. 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney (née 
Gertrude Vanderbilt), sculptress, returned 
to Manhattan on the storm-battered Paris, 
after working for two months on a statue 
of Christopher Columbus, 100 feet high, 
for the Port of Palos, Spain. 








Lucius Nathan Littauer was born in 
Stump City, in upstate New York, in 
1859. Twenty-six years later Stump City 
was named Gloversville, because of the 
gloves that the Littauers, father and son, 
made there. Now Son Littauer, resem- 
bling “Old Paul” von Hindenburg in a quiet 
way. is retired and lives in Manhattan or 
at Premium Point, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
He often goes back to Gloversville, where 
everybody knows him and likes to say 
hello to him. 

Last fortnight, Son Littauer made the 
crowning gift of a long series of philan- 
thropies. He gave $1,000,000, promised 
more, to a foundation bearing his name, in 
“the cause of better understanding among 
all mankind,” and for “altruistic activities 
of every nature, charitable, humanitarian, 
educational, religious and communal. . . .” 


ee \) 


Fridtjof Nansen, 67, explorer, Rector 
of St. Andrews, High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations for relief work in 
Russia, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize 
(1922), arrived in Manhattan last week 
to raise $500,000 for a flight to the North 
Pole in the Graf Zeppelin with Dr. Hugo 
von Eckener, in 1930. “Arctic research 
will be the prime consideration,” said Dr. 














© Acme 
RectTor-EXPLORER NANSEN 


Once aboard the Fram, next the Graf 
Zeppelin. 


Nansen. When only 26, he achieved the 
first crossing of Greenland. In 1892, he 
tried to reach the North Pole in a peculiar, 
round-shaped boat named Fram; three 
years later he was crossing the ice on foot 
to the highest latitude then attained; a 
year later he was picked up by the Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition. Recently, he has 
been more famed as a diplomat and relief 
expert—half Viking, half Herbert Hoover. 





In responding to 


anadvertisement, 
say you saw it in 





Electric Company 
Class A Stock 


SECURITY—This is a sound in- 
vestment in one of the oldest 
utility systems in the country— 
serving over 20,000 customers. 
YIELD—By taking dividends in 
stock, the yield is more than 8% 
on present prices, 

MARKETABILITY—There ar 
Associated stockholders in every 
state of the Union and in 23 
foreign countries. 





Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me information about As 


sociated Gas and Electric Company Cl: 
\ Stock. 
Name.. 
\ddress 


Time 2-4-29 


Associated Gas and 
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Radiograms go direct to nearly all 
points on the globe. This avoids the 
halts and errors that often occur in 
relayed messages. Because of this 
greater accuracy Radiograms are the 
preferred message service of leading 
banks, exporters, importers and 
great industrials. For the sake of 
dependability . . . mark all messages 


Via RCA 


“File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Central and South America at any RCA or 
Postal Telegraph Office: to Japan and the 
Far East at any RCA or Western Union 
Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Central Radio Office— ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 
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Vikings on Land 


KrisTIN LAVRANSDATTER: The Bridal 
Wreath, The Mistress of Husaby, The 
Cross. One volume Nobel Prize Edition 
($3). 

THe MAsTER oF HESTVIKEN: The Axe, 
The Snake Pit. ($3 each). 

By Sigrid Undset.—Kunopf. 


The Pair of Stories.—The popular im- 
pression that Norwegian nature is a mono- 
tone in its cold indifference Ibsen somewhat 
dispelled by his twin studies of the two 
Norwegian extremes: Peer Gynt, shift- 
less, debonair; and Brandt, steadfast, 
bitterly serious-minded. To dispel another 
popular impression—that the Vikings were 
god-like blonds exclusively engaged in 
swift sea fights—Sigrid Undset in turn 
makes twin studies: the Kristin Lavrans- 
datter trilogy of some 500,000 words, and 
The Master of Hestviken, unfinished 
tetralogy. Both concern marriage attained 
through unatoned sin, maintained despite 
suspicion and recrimination, resolved at 
last by death. But in Kristin Lavransdatter 
the heroine, for such she is, glows in all the 
golden vitality appropriate to a Viking 
female, and her man is a pagan philan- 
derer; in The Master Ingunn, the heroine- 
by-courtesy, loses her pale beauty, though 
her master is a devoted and gentle husband. 

Kristin, casually seduced by Erlend, so 
passionately loves him that she brutally 
jilts her own betrothed, forces Erlend’s 
promised bride to suicide, marries Erlend 
herself. Then, goaded by the priesthood, 
her conscience slowly besets her. She carps 
at Erlend, embitters her seven sons, tor- 
ments herself, until at last Erlend is killed 
in a brawl and she herself dies in a 
nunnery. 

A similar fate pursues Ingunn and her 
master. In righteous wrath Olav had 
secretly killed Ingunn’s lover, but never- 
theless married Ingunn to love and cherish 
her. “Now at last they were safely to- 
gether. He passed his hand over her 
shoulder and arm—it was cool and soft as 
silk; the coverlet had slipped down. He 
drew it up, bending over her with caresses, 
and she replied from her drowsiness with 
little sleepy words of endearment, like a 
bird twittering on its nightly perch. But 
his heart was wakeful and easily scared— 
it started like a bird that flies up... .” 
The horror of his unconfessed murder 
haunted him, but he dared not confess to 
priest or pauper, lest further disgrace crush 
delicate Ingunn. She chafed under his 
kindness, marveled that he could forgive 
her former infidelity, suspected him of 
retaliating in kind. This finally the good 


TIME readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 


or money-order to cover regular retail 








Sicrip UNDSET 


She did Nobel work at night. 


man did. Immediately he rued it, lavished 
yearly more tenderness upon his ailing 
wife, while she—sad martyr—bore him son 
after still-born son. Thus The Snake Pit, 
part two of the tetralogy, ends with the 
master’s murder still unconfessed, un- 
atoned; and promises tremendous cumu- 
lative tragedy in the two unwritten vol- 
umes. Less vigorous than the earlier vol- 
umes The Snake Pit necessarily strikes a 
minor key in the story, and would better 
be read in its proper sequence. 

The Significance. Flashing with occa- 
sional interludes of traditional Vikings at 
sea, these five novels chronicle mostly the 
Vikings on land with their women and 
priests, their passions and prickly con- 
sciences. Rich in detail of 14th century 
manners and morals, the books are in the 
best tradition of magnificent historical 
novel, but in their universality they reflect 
the sum of human drama. 

It was the first trilogy that earned 
Author Undset the Nobel prize, for 
Kristin Lavransdatter combines the glamor 
of saga with the timelessness of ‘ine fiction, 
the accuracy of sound history. 

The Author. Archaeologist and histo- 
rian by training, Author Undset is a novel- 
ist by instinct and by closely scheduled 
labor. Dressed in the national costume of 
a mediaeval Viking matron, she devotes the 
day to her five children, to her 16th cen- 
tury house, to her famous flower garden, 


BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagatine 


205 East 42nd St. 


and the quiet evening to her writing. The 
Nobel prize for 1928, recently awarded 
her, amounts this year to $42,000, some 
half of which she has already given to 
charitable maintenance of mentally de- 
ficient children. 

The Nobel Prize, established in 1896 
by the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, the 
Swede who invented dynamite, consists of 
five annual awards—one of them for 
“idealistic literature.” Notable recipients 
have been Kipling, Maeterlinck, Tagore, 


Knut Hamsun, Anatole France, Yeats, 
Shaw, Henri Bergson. 
—_©>— 


Goat Moaned, Girl Bleated 


Tue Macic Istanp—W. B. Seabrook— 
Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). 

“., . In the red light of torches which 
made the moon turn pale, leaping, scream- 
ing, writhing black bodies, blood-mad- 
dened, sex-maddened, god-maddened, 
drunken, whirled and danced their dark 
saturnalia, heads thrown weirdly back as 
if their necks were broken, white teeth and 
eyeballs gleaming, while couples seizing 
one another from time to time fled from 
the circle, as if pursued by furies, into the 
forest to share and slake their ecstasy.” 

Author Seabrook understood the totality 
of this abandon following as it did upon 
ceremonial Voodoo rites of purification. 
He himself, a white, an American, shared 
in the rites. At his initiation ceremony, 
he says, he witnessed the virtual transsub- 
stantiation of girl into goat, at the sacri- 
ficial altar. Goat moaned, girl bleated; 
and when finally the goat was killed it was 
the girl that cried out in death agony. 

Another ritual the author witnessed: 
garbed as half man, half woman in a 
ruffled shirt, cut-away coat, silk hat, and 
cigar stub, Papa Nebo, an hermaphrodite, 
wrought mysteries with corpses, pro- 
nounced the oracle of the dead. Other 
corpses, zombies, worked in the cane fields, 
strictly supervised. To a white they seemed 
rather like gaunt imbeciles with their 
keeper. But how was it that often blacks 
had seen their relatives buried, only to find 
them weeks later in servitude as zombies? 
In the criminal code Author Seabrook 
found the weird explanation. 

Such are the African intimacies that 
share popularity with Roman Catholicism 
—even to orgiastic massacres of Judas and 
Pontius Pilate in effigy. Author Seabrook 
records these matters with a humble sym- 
pathy rather than the traditional amused 
condescension. His humor he reserves 
for black naivetés, his condescension for 
white stupidities. The result is a thor- 
oughly fascinating Voodoo document, in- 
terspersed with comic relief. The “Magic 
Island” is Haiti, four days off the Atlantic 
Coast. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


BONNET AND Snawit—Philip Guedalla, Putnam, $3.50. Luminous 
daguerreotypes of six Victorian ladies 
purely imaginary. (See Time, January 7.) 

Tue Tower—William Butler Yeats, Macmillan, $2.25. The Trish 
master of imagery comments unfavorably on old age. 
(January 14.) 

Tue TWILicnt or THE AMERICAN Minp—Walter B. Pitkin, Simon 
& Schuster, $3.50. Novel theory that too much wisdom is a danger- 
ous thing. (January 14.) 


six imaginatively real, three 


Verse. 


price. If price is unknown, send $5 and NEW YORK CITY Tue ANGEL Tuat TrousLtep THe Warters—And Other Plays 


Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





Thornton Wilder, Coward McCann. Sixteen slight playlets, and one 


considerable preface. (January 7.) 
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What a fascinating 


movie for 


today and later years! 


AN you think of any movie that would 
thrill you more than your own young- 

sters romping with their piaymates? 

There is no posing, no acting up, no 
self-consciousness. They are engaged in 
the supreme business of their lives 
play. Every little trait of character de- 
clares itself. Every little expression of 
personality comes to the surface. At no 
other time are they so much themselves. 

But while this film of your children at 
play may thrill and fascinate you today, 
imagine what your emotions will be upon 
seeing it years from now when the young- 
sters are all grown up. Today you can 
watch their fun whether you have the 
film or not, but tomorrow, 
with childhood swallowed up Q 
in adolescence and maturity, 
it will be your only window 
to the precious past. 

Don't let the opportunity 
slip by. Here's the chance to 
make a priceless record of their 


childhood days. 
So Easy to Make Home Movies! 


Undoubtedly you've seen people using a 
Ciné-Kodak. Didn't it look easy to oper- 
ate? Could anything have been simpler? 





All they did was look into 
the finder and press a lever. 
Nothing more than you do 
to take a snapshot. Unbiased 
by the precedents and preju- 
dices of professional cinema 
camera Eales, the men who made still 
photography so simple have now made 
home movie making equally simple for 
you. 


Make Them in Color, Too! 


And now, another Eastman development 
Kodacolor—enables you to make home 
movies in full natural color. With the 
Ciné-Kodak f.1.9., a filter and Kodacolor 
Film you can make the most 
beautiful/évingportraits. When 
you project the film, you see 
your dear ones as they actually 
are, with all the color, even the 
delicate flesh tones, absolutely 
true to life. You simply use a 
color filter when making or 
projecting Kodacolor. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


Also, to supplement your own films, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 400-foot 
reels of comedy, travel and cartoons, are 
available at your dealer’s. They cost only 
$7.50 per 100 feet. 

You'd like to have movies of your loved 
ones, of course. And you can have them 
unless you let neglect or indifference get 
the better of your intentions. Your Ciné- 
Kodak dealer can show you outfits—Ciné- 
Kodak, Kodascope and screen—that cost 
as little as $140. 

Write as well for an interesting booklet 
that explains home movies in detail. 

. o . 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 191, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the booklet 
telling me how I can easily make my own movies 


Name —— - - - —_ . 





Address. —_ . piensa mere a 
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Camels, of course 


The more you demand of a cigarette, 
the quicker you come fo 


CAMELS 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








